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EDITORIAL 


Crimes  of  violence  are  very  prevalent.  Police  captains 
report  that  most  of  such  crimes  are  committed  by  young 
men  between  18  and  28  years  of  age.  Psychiatrists  are 
asserting  that  these  years  constitute  the  period  of  great¬ 
est  susceptibility  to  evil  emotions  and  passions.  These 
facts  alone  conclude  nothing;  for  young  men  from  eigh¬ 
teen  to  twenty-eight  are  certainly  not  naturally  any  more 
susceptible  to  evil  than  they  have  always  been.  What 
causes  them  to  be  unusually  susceptible  at- this  present 
time? 

Another  fact  may  illumine  these  two.  The  past  ten 
years  has  seen  the  wonderful  development  of  the  moving 
picture  industry.  Those  who  are  now  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-eight  were  at  the  beginning  of  this  ten  year 
period  between  eight  and  eighteen.  In  the  moving  picture 
theaters  these  boys  have  had  a  ten  year  course  in  the 
school  of  crime,  where  every  kind  and  method  of  criminal 
conduct  has  been  vividly  put  before  them  to  the  enrap¬ 
tured  gaze  of  romantic  youth  time.  Criminal  indictments 
are  the  diplomas  given  at  graduation. 

One  of  the  most  sinister  manifestations  of  this  age  is 
the  commercialization  of  crime.  “The  way  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor  is  hard”  morally,  but  certain  influences  of  today 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  make  it  “easy”  flnancially.  The 
more  horrible  the  crime  the  more  publicity  the  criminal 
gets.  We  are  treated  to  syndicated  articles  of  the  “ex¬ 
periences”  and  the  “sufferings”  of  Gray  and  Mrs.  Snyder. 
Carroll  appears  in  print  to  tell  the  world  of  the  “suffer¬ 
ings”  and  “martyrdom”  in  the  Federal  penitentiary,  and 
now  the  officers  who  caught  that  most  beastly  of  all  crim¬ 
inals,  the  “fox,”  are  announced  to  appear’  “in  person”  on 
the  stage  of  a  Los  Angeles  theater.  And  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  thing  about  all  this  exploitation  of  crime  is  that 
IT  PAYS.  The  police  departments  of  great  cities  are 
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trying  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  that  crime  does 
not  pay.  The  newspapers  and  the  theaters  and  the  vaude¬ 
ville  shows  are  showing  a  way  for  the  criminal  to  make 
it  pay. 

Night  is  about  me.  A  half  dozen  men  of  arms  lie 
sleeping,  some  on  board  platforms,  some  on  the  floor. 
With  them,  four  benighted  and  marooned  travellers  rest 
as  best  they  can  in  the  Police  Station  at  Dahariyeh  on 
the  Hebron-Beersheba  road.  I  stirred  in  my  sleep  and 
some  one  reported  to  me  the  Mr.  Lynn  of  Jerusalem 
came  at  ten  9’clock.  A  ninety  mile  journey  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  bring  us  tires  and  help  us  out  of  our  trou¬ 
ble  on  the  road  to  our  excavations  at  Kirjath  Sepher.  Later 
still  I  was  awake  and  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Lynn  had 
fixed  the  car  and  brought  it  to  our  door  and  had  gone 
back  to  Jerusalem.  How  blessed  it  is  in  the  time  of  trou¬ 
ble  to  find  that  some  one  thinks  upon  us.  I  understood 
then,  as  never  before,  what  the  Psalmist  meant,  when 
he  said  “The  Lord  thinketh  upon  me.” 

“Lord,  increase  our  faith”  was  an  appealing  petition; 
it  pleases  us,  but  it  seemed  to  annoy  the  Master.  He  some¬ 
times  manifested  something  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  fit 
a  word  suitable  to  a  perfect  character,  yet  something 
which  in  us  would  take  the  form  of  impatience.  When 
the  disciples  said,  “Lord  increase  our  faith,”  we  get  that 
stern  utterance,  “If  you  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed.” 

To  lack  faith  is  to  doubt  God.  And  to  doubt  God — ! 
that  is  the  sin  by  which  the  race  fell.  To  doubt  God  is 
to  doubt  that  he  really  is  God,  for  if  he  really  is  the 
Supreme  and  the  All-wise,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
him  being  incapable  of  meeting  the  situation. 

How  often  we  hear  Christians  say  we  like  to  hear 
things  to  strengthen  our  faith.  This  is  intended  to  be  a 
compliment  to  the  speaker,  but  is  not  a  compliment  to  the 
one  making  the  remark.  When  we  ask  the  physician  for 
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a  tonic,  he  knows  that  we  think  we  need  it.  Such  a  re¬ 
quest  declares  a  feeble  fluttering  faith,  a  faith  that  is 
below  par. 

Yet,  after  all,  is  not  the  principle  work  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  to  assist  nature,  i.  e.,  to  give  tonics  ?  And  did  not  the 
Great  Physician  say :  “Shall  I  find  faith  on  the  earth  T*  and 
“They  that  be  whole  have  no  need  of  the  Physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick.” 

“Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief.” 

Steadfastness  and  tolerance,  like  faith  and  works,  are 
sharply  set  over  against  each  other  in  the  word  of  God. 
The  sweet  reasonableness  enjoined  in  “The  greatest  of 
these  is  charity”  cannot  escape  from  the  sternness  of 
“Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned.”  Most  Christians 
either  spend  their  lives  contending  for  their  orthodoxy 
or  in  going  softly  in  an  ineffective  neutrality,  just  as 
most  Christians  are  either  inclined  to  be  antinomians 
or  legalists.  The  proper  adjustment  of  both  steadfast¬ 
ness  in  the  truth  and  a  tolerant  charity  is  needed.  These 
two  are  to  the  Christian  life  like  the  sails  and  the  rudder 
to  a  boat;  these  pull  against  each  other,  yet  it  is  by  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  two  to  each  other  that  the  boat 
is  held  exactly  to  the  course.  As  the  rudder  without  the 
sail  does  nothing  at  all,  and  the  sail  without  the  rudder 
drives  to  disaster,  so  charity  without  steadfastness  in  the 
truth  produces  but  a  mushy  and  ineffective  sentimental¬ 
ism,  and  jealousy  for  the  truth  without  charity  founders 
on  the  rugged  coast  of  dogmatism. 

Real  tests  of  the  prohibition  law  are  three  in  number ; 
the  economic  test  of  which  the  savings  banks  furnish  the 
balance-sheet,  the  sociological  test  evidenced  on  the  rail¬ 
way  trains  and  steamships,  and  the  political  test  for 
which  the  votes  of  our  national  representatives,  not  al¬ 
ways  indicating  their  personal  habits  but  rather  reflect¬ 
ing  the  sentiments  of  their  constituencies,  give  the 
answer. 
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The  enormous  increase  in  savings  banks  deposits  since 
the  inauguration  in  America  of  the  prohibition  policy 
must  be  attributed  largely  to  the  changing  drink  habits. 
It  has  indeed  been  a  period  of  economic  prosperity,  but 
for  those  who  patronize  savings  banks,  this  prosperity 
has  been  wholly  absorbed  by  increasing  rising  standards 
of  living  and  decreased  purchasing  power  of  wages. 

A  Pullman  conductor  recently  told  me  with  consider¬ 
able  emphasis  that  there  has  been  a  most  notable  decline 
in  drunken  unruliness  on  trains,  while  in  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  travel  since  the  adoption  of  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  I  have  seen  a  very  marked 
and  even  increasing  change  in  the  habits  of  American 
travellers.  Liquor  bottles  on  the  table  in  the  dining-room 
are  very  strikingly  the  exception. 

Today  it  has  come  about  in  each  meeting  of  Congress 
there  is  a  very  noisy  demonstration  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  having  the  appropriation  bill  for  prohibition  en¬ 
forcement  under  consideration,  but  votes  in  accord  with 
that  demonstration  have  at  times  almost  reached  the 
vanishing  point. 

The  Literary  Digest  has  been  agonizing  over  the  fact 
that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  congregations  in  certain 
Protestant  denominations  report  no  conversions  for  last 
year.  That  is  no  doubt  a  fact,  a  lamentable  fact,  but 
“last  year”  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  on  the  average 
so  all  the  time,  in  all  the  churches,  as  in  all  kinds  of 
business,  in  every  industry,  in  all  sociological  and  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations.  Nothing  in  this  world  is  always 
up  to  par.  In  every  going  organization  there  are  always 
about  so  many  units  which  are  in  a  quiescent  state.  Per¬ 
haps  some  congregations  had  no  pastor,  or  the  Church¬ 
building  burned  down,  or  there  was  a  great  and  disastrous 
strike  in  the  community,  or  a  complete  stagnation  of 
business,  or  a  tragic  failure  of  crops,  or  the  great  moral 
downfall  of  some  leading  man. 

In  any  given  town  or  city,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
merchants  did  not  make  a  cent  last  year,  some  builders 
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lost  money,  manufacturers  do  not  average  more  than 
three  good  years  in  ten.  In  fact,  about  one-third  of  the 
people  at  any  time  are  more  or  less  ailing  in  health  and 
one-third  of  the  members  enrolled  in  every  congrega¬ 
tion  at  any  time  are  only  beginning,  or  else  ceasing,  to 
be  of  any  use.  The  Church  is  not  a  post-graduate  school 
of  saints,  it  is  a  training  Institute  from  the  kindergarten 
up.  We  must  not  fail  to  count  the  weak  ones  and  must 
help  them  to  grow  strong. 

Would  we  might  have  a  little  more  sanity  in  handling 
statistics.  But  these  sensational  announcements  are  the 
stock-in-trade  of  General  Secretaries  and  all  professional 
up-lifters.  And  then  shallow-minded  Editors  and  profes¬ 
sional  magazine  writers  ask  lugubriously.  What'  is  the 
matter  with  the  Church  ? 

A  JOB  as  a  vested  right  is  the  ideal  of  the  employee; 
and  when  he  so  regards  it  in  his  own  conduct  and  does 
not  suddenly  forsake  it  for  something  that  seems  to  prom¬ 
ise  ever  so  little  better,  the  job  may  well  be  claimed  as 
a  vested  right.  But — and  here  is  the  big  “but”  in  the 
mind  of  the  employee — ^the  employer  does  not  usually  con¬ 
sider  it  a  vested  right  at  all,  but  claims  the  right,  when¬ 
ever  he  can  make  a  change  “for  the  good  of  the  service,” 
that  is  so  that  he  can  make  a  little  more  profit — to  make 
that  change  without  any  regard  to  the  idea  of  a  “vested 
right  in  the  job.” 

Permanence  of  employment,  that  last  and  dearest  de¬ 
sideratum  of  the  workman,  depends  upon  mutual  loyalty 
of  the  workman  to  the  interests  of  the  business  and  of 
the  employer  to  the  permanence  of  the  workman’s  posi¬ 
tion.  So  long  as  selfishness  rules  on  both  sides,  the  pres¬ 
ent  disappointing*  conditions  will  prevail. 

“I  DO  not  like  this  level  land,  I  like  some  variety  of 
landscape”;  this  from  a  north  Jerseyman  in  Kansas.  A 
recent  report  from  Boston  is  that  a  circus  parade  got 
lost  in  that  city  by  taking  the  wrong  cow-path,  and  had 
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not  yet  been  located.  That  seems  very  funny  to  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  broad  prairie-land. 

As  I  sit  at  my  window  in  a  hotel  in  a  western  city  and 
look  out  over  square  after  square — and  they  are  square — 
and  reflect  that  every  sister-city  within  hundreds  of  miles 
is  just  like  this  one,  my  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  Jer- 
seyman;  I  do  not  like  this  monotony.  It  is  man’s  “con¬ 
tribution”  to  the  work  of  the  Creator.  The  beneficence 
of  God  made  this  a  world  of  infinite  variety.  He  plants 
a  grove  of  trees  in  a  delightful  profusion;  man  plants 
one  in  rows.  God  sows  a  hill-side  with  ten  thousand  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  thousand  varieties;  the  gardener  arranges  them 
in  geometrical  figures. 

Variety  is  God’s  way  of  diverting  us  and  keeping  us 
sane;  monotony  in  trees  and  fields  and  flowers  and  in 
organized  daily  tasks — monotony  everywhere,  is  man’s 
way  of  making  more  money — and  driving  us  crazy. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REVIEW 

Excavations  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim — Kirjath  Sepher, 
Palestine,  1928. 

BY  PRESIDENT  M.  G.  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Work  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  identified  with  Kirjath 
Sepher,  was  begun  in  the  season  April-June,  1926.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  done  in  1927.  The  excavation  was  resumed  this 
year.  The  Archaeological  Review  for  July  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  an  Introduction  to  the  work  and  a  very  limited 
account  of  results;  a  full  report  of  the  work  and  a  sys¬ 
tematic  account  of  the  results  and  of  the  bearing  of  the 
results  here  and  elsewhere  upon  Life  and  Culture  in  Old 
Testament  Times  must  wait  until  October.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  also,  that  a  journalistic  account  of  such 
work,  always  the  most  acceptable  to  the  reader,  is  subject 
to  some  amendment,  when  all  the  facts  are  at  last  in 
hand. 

The  work  this  year,  as  in  1926,  was  by  Xenia  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary  in  cooperation  with  the  American  School 
of  Oriental  Research  at  Jerusalem.  The  affiliation  of  these 
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two  Institutions,  which  worked  so  happily  then  and  still 
earlier  in  the  explorations  at  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is 
equally  happily  resumed  this  year.  As  before,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Xenia  Seminary  was  the  President  of  the  Staff, 
and  Director  Albright,  Director  of  the  American  School 
of  Oriental  Research,  was  Director  of  field  operations. 
Such ’a  clear-cut  division  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
always  makes  for  harmony  as  well  as  efficiency. 

The  Staff  organization,  while  not  very  large,  was  most 
effective!  Professor  Robert  M.  Montgomery  of  the  Old 
Testament  Department  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary;  a  Missionary  Physician,  Dr.  Paul  G.  Gulley  of  the 
Baptist  Missions  in  the  Philippines;  a  surveyor  and 
draftsman,  Mr.  William  Gad  Gabriel  of  Cairo,  Egypt, 
already  experienced  in  Palestinian  work  at  Beisan;  and 
Dr.  0.  A.  Schmidt,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  interesting  researches  at  the  site  of  ancient 
Shiloh.  In  addition  to  these  members  of  the  Staff,  we 
secured  the  services  of  two  very  efficient  Egyptian  fore¬ 
men,  also  with  much  experience  in  Palestinian  excavations 
under  Dr.  Fisher.  These  competent  men  relieved  the 
members  of  the  Staff  of  much  arduous  labor  in  super¬ 
intending  the  gangs  of  workmen  on  the  Tell,  and  left 
them  free  for  most  careful  examination  of  the  pottery 
and  other  finds  and  for  the  complete  recording  of  the 
finds. 

All  the  work  was  accurately  surveyed,  levelled,  plotted 
and  photographed,  and  all  the  finds  completely  recorded 
with  descriptions  and  accurate  drawings.  Thus  every 
house  and  every  room  in  every  house  appears  in  the  rec¬ 
ords,  and  even  the  smallest  find  is  so  recorded  as  that 

# 

its  provenance  is  accurately  and  permanently  known. 
This  is  most  necessary,  though  sometimes  heretofore  neg¬ 
lected,  because  as  the  work  proceeds  to  lower  strata  of 
the  Tell,  all  the  earlier  finds  have  to  be  cleared  away  and 
it  becomes  impossible  for  anyone  to  examine  them  at  a 
later  time. 

We  lived  in  tents,  as  heretofore,  but  added  to  our  camp 
two  stone  houses  built  by  the  workmen  and  plastered 
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by  women,  who  are  the  plasterers  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  This  fact  is  commended  to  the  notice  of  those 
feminists  of  America  who  are  so  loudly  clamoring  for 
women  to  have  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  men.  These  houses  have  no  roofs;  instead, 
we  hired  two  large  Bedouin  tents  of  goat’s-hair  cloth  to 
spread  over  the  houses.  Comfort  with  economy  is  the 
motto  of  our  menage.  So  the  cook  and  his  helper  and 
our  faithful  old  Haj  of  two  years  ago,  our  watchman,  are 
all  the  servants  we  have.  The  cook  speaks  five  languages 
and  cooks  in  all  of  them,  and  the  Haj  is  a  very  devout 
old  Mohammedan,  who  says  his  prayers  regularly  and 
registers  a  vow  every  time  I  go  away  that  he  will  care¬ 
fully  guard  my  tent,  and  he  always  does. 

On  Monday,  April  2,  we  set  out  from  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  lorry  and  a  hired  automobile  to  carry  our  camp 
equipage  and  our  automobile  to  carry  the  Staff.  The 
lorry  and  the  first  automobile  reached  Tell  Beit  Mir- 
sim  and  set  up  camp.  The  second  automobile  picked  up  a 
nail  and  went  completely  out  of  commission,  for  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  new  tires  which  were  to  be  put  in  the 
machine  were  not  there.  For  isolation  nothing  is  more 
effective  than  a  nail  in  an  automobile  shoe  on  the  Beer- 
sheba  road.  We  were  completely  marooned.  The  lorry 
came  along  on  its  return  journey  and  hauled  us  back  to 
Dehariyeh.  So  the  Staff  spent  that  night  in  the  police 
station.  We  were  not  under  arrest,  but  were  welcomed 
as  guests.  Indeed,  the  policemen  offered  us  their  beds, 
proposing  themselves  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  We  would 
not  permit  that,  but,  some  on  reclining  chairs,  some  on 
automobile  cushions  and  some  on  the  concrete  floor,  we 
slept.  I  am  myself  an  expert  on  sleep  and  did  seven 
hours,  rose  at  daylight  and  we  all  took  breakfast  at  8 :30 
in  camp  Tell  Beit  Mirsim. 

The  providence  that  brought  about  so  happy  an  ending 
to  what  seemed  a  tragedy  was  this.  We  telephoned  from 
the  police  station  to  Jerusalem  to  the  American  Colony 
from  whom  we  got  the  car.  I  know  the  kindness  of  those 
people  and  thought  I  knew  what  would  happen;  it  hap- 
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pened.  I  was  awake  about  eleven  o’clock  and  was  told 
that  Mr.  Lynn  had  come  with  the  forgotten  tires.  Again 
I  was  awake  at  midnight  and  learned  that  he  had  gone 
back  to  Jerusalem  and  that  our  car,  in  full  repair,  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  police  station.  A  90  mile  journey 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  had  been  made  for  our  relief. 
If  there  is  really  a  “special  providence  for  children  and 
drunk  men,’’  there  more  surely  is  one  for  archaeologists. 
I  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  “The  Lord  thinketh  upon 
me. 

The  conditions  of  our  work  this  year  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  varied.  The  first  three  weeks,  there  was  most 
delightful  weather,  with  not  one  sirocco,  no  mosquitoes, 
and  only  an  occasional  sand-fiy.  With  excellent  water,  a 
high  location  and  a  fresh  breeze  every  day  from  the  Sea, 
we  were  comfortable  and  life  was  a  joy.  Then  came  a 
sirocco,  the  worst  in  April  in  sixty  years.  The  hot  enervat¬ 
ing  east  wind  blew  for  three  days  with  increasing  fury 
each  day.  The  grain  dried  up  without  ripening,  stood 
dead  on  the  ground  whilp  yet  young.  The  second  day 
of  the  storm  we  started  to  camp  from  Jerusalem  by  way 
of  Babel-Wad,  Gaza  and  Beersheba,  not  knowing  that 
the  sirocco  was  so  severe  in  the  south.  From  Gaza  to 
Beersheba,  we  drove  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm.  The- 
temperature  rose  to  130.  Little  cyclones  were  all  around 
us  on  the  plain,  dragging  their  dusty  tails  up  into  the 
brazen  sky.  The  heat  came  at  times  as  if  out  of  an  open 
furnace.  When  I  accidentally  touched  the  auto  door  I 
burned  my  finger  as  on  a  hot  poker.  That  night  in  camp 
the  sand-fiies  stung  me  until  I  was  tatooed  like  a  sailor. 
The  next  day  the  mercury  rose  in  our  tents  to  112  at 
eleven  A.  M.  The  next  day  the  wind  turned  to  the  west 
— and  overcoats  were  in  vogue.  These  hard  conditions  of 
Palestinian  climate  are  often  very  injurious  to  foreigners, 
but  may  be  successfully  met  by  immediately  changing  the 
clothing  to  suit  the  weather. 

Altogether  we  have  the  most  healthful  archaeological 
operation  in  Palestine,  and  the  ■people  are  very  friendly 
and  burdensomely  hospitable. 
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The  Site' 

Tell  Beit  Mirsim  lies  about  thirteen  miles  southwest  of 
Hebron  in  the  Shephelah.  The  mound  occupies  a  conical 
hill  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  valley,  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  land  from  the  Negeb.  The  elevation  is  about  1,800 
feet  and  the  fortress  embraced  about  seven  apd  one-half 
acres,  the  whole  top  of  the  hill.  The  wall  was  fourteen 
feet  thick  on  the  south  side  and  ten  feet  on  the  north, 
where  the  hill  was  more  precipitous.  The  walls  rose  to 
about  forty-two  feet  from  the  outer  slope  of  the  revete- 
ment. 

The  full  account  of  the  identification  of  Tell  Beit  Mir¬ 
sim  with  Kirjath  Sepher,  published  in  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  in  October,  1926,  may  be  briefiy  recapitulated  here. 
The  Biblical  account  in  Joshua  and  Judges  contains  eleven 
marks  by  which  a  place  is  to  be  identified  as  Kirjath 
Sepher.  The  one  which  is  most  patent  to  the  casual  reader 
is  “The  upper  spring  and  the  nether  spring,”  not  really 
springs  in  the  occidental  sense,  nor,  indeed,  called  by  the 
Hebrew  word  for  spring,  but  great  valley  wells  dug 
down  to  find  living  water.  (The  Hebrew  word  Gullah 
means  a  receptacle  for  water.)  These  springs  lay,  the 
“upper  spring,”  one  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  the 
Tell  toward  the  mountain;  “the  nether  spring,”  a  mile 
to  the  southwest,  toward  the  Plain.  The  site  at  Tell  Beit 
Mirsim  meets  all  others  of  the  eleven  requirements  and 
may  be  definitely  accepted  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  walled 
city  of  Kirjath  Sepher. 

This  old  Canaanite  fortress  has  been  located  on  the  map 
of  Palestine  at  Dahariyeh  on  the  Hebron-Beersheba  road. 
Just  why  it  is  difficult  to  imagine;  there  is  not  a  single 
archaeological  reason  for  that  identification,  the  place 
does  not  meet  any  one  of  the  eleven  requirements. 

In  all  the  consideration  of  this  place  and  the  work  of 
excavation  here  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  was, 
like  all  the  “fenced  cities,”  essentially  a  fortress,  located 
strategically,  walled  most  formidably,  and  provided  with 
every  device  then  known  for  defense,  and  most  of  those 
known  now.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  considering 
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the  methods  of  warfare  in  vogue  then,  this  fortress  would 
rank  as  does  Gibraltar,  Metz  or  Honolulu  today.  There 
were  some  residences  and  factories  within  the  walls,  yet 
for  the  most  part  the  populations  of  the  communities 
where  “fenced  cities”  were  located  dwelt  in  “the  villages 
and  towns  thereof”  and  only  retreated  to  the  fortress 
in  time  of  danger  from  an  enemy,  or  fled  to  caves  and 
holes  in  the  ground  until  the  danger  had  passed. 

The  Tell  is  a  typical  “Mound  of  Many  Cities,”  on  the 
top  a  city  of  Early  Iron  Two,  from  time  of  Hezekiah 
back  to  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  700  to  900  B.  C.  Or  to 
speak  in  terms  of  the  destroyers,  from  Sannacherib  back 
to  Shishak.  This  stratum  we  have  entirely  removed  at 
this  writing  over  a  section  of  the  city,  about  4,000  square 
meters.  Below  this  lay  another  city  and  an  older  civiliza¬ 
tion,  that  of  Early  Iron  Age.  One,  900  back  to  about  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  B.  C.,  Rehoboam  to  Joshua,  or  the  destroyer 
Shishak  back  to  Othniel  at  the  Conquest.  This  stratum 
we  are  just  now  removing.  It  is  most  interesting  to  And 
everything  in  the  debris  running  true  to  form.  The  pot¬ 
tery  and  other  flnds  have  at  once  changed  from  Early 
Iron  Two  to  Early  Iron  One.  We  have  passed  from  the 
time  of  the  kings  of  Judah  to  the  early  Kings,  Solomon, 
David  and  Saul,  and  especially  to  the  period  of  the  Judges. 
The  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  history  is  only  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  equal  confirmation,  so  manifest,  of  the 
archaeological  method. 

Below  this  stratum  of  Early  Iron  One,  and  the  Con¬ 
quest,  lies  the  Bronze  Age,  Early,  Middle,  and  Late,  the 
Canaanite  history  of  the  Patriarchal  time.  Just  how  many 
cities  are  to  be  found  in  that  stratum  is  not  quite  certain 
yet.  Without  doubt  two,  one  of  which  goes  back  cer¬ 
tainly  to  2,000  B.  C.,  and  probably  a  third,  whose  antiquity 
we  cannot  even  guess.  We  have  only  the  traces  of  the 
old  gateway  in  the  virgin  rock. 

Detailed  account  of  the  excavations  must  await  the 
October  issue. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  our  whole  foreign  mission 
work  has  taken  on  a  new  aspect.  In  many  quarters  earn¬ 
est  Christian  people  who  hitherto  have  been  warm  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  mission  work  of  our  churches  have  asked 
in  all  seriousness  whether  the  work  ought  to  be  continued. 
Japan,  China  and  Turkey  have  laid  rather  serious  limita¬ 
tions  upon  the  work  of  educational  missions  so  that  even 
some  of  the  missionaries  on  the  field  are  advocating  the 
abandonment  of  the  work.  Political  leaders  in  several  of 
our  mission  fields  such  as  China  and  Mexico  are  insisting 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  on  the  various  school 
boards  be  nationals  of  their  own  countries  and  that  the 
chief  administrator  be  a  national.  In  other  words  there 
has  been  a  distinct  suspicion  that  the  mission  work  has 
not  always  been  carried  on  for  the  fullest  advantage  of 
the  peoples  of  those  various  countries.  Nationals  in  these 
various  countries  have  felt  that  while  we  profess  world 
brotherhood  and  a  religion  of  the  Golden  Rule  we  are 
in  reality  avowed  converts  to  the  Rule  of  Gold. 

There  are  possibly  five  reasons  why  this  changed  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  overseas  work  of  the  church  has  arisen. 

The  first  is  that  the  conception  of  the  white  man’s 
superiority  is  now  an  exploded  theory.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  impressions  that  were  first  made  on  a  black 
man  living  in  the  heart  of  Africa  when  the  white  mis¬ 
sionary  came  to  his  village.  He  had  never  seen  a  white 
man  before.  In  addition  to  his  different  appearance  he 
created  consternation  because  he  could  do  so  many  won¬ 
derful  things.  He  had  so  many  wonderful  possessions. 
For  instance,  he  had  a  small  article  that  ticked  as  though 
it  were  alive.  The  missionary  called  it  a  “watch”  and 
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he  told  you  that  it  kept  “time.”  Perhaps  he  had  a  radio 
and  by  manipulating  a  few  knobs  on  a  shiny  instrument 
board  he  soon  brought  music  and  men’s  voices  out  of  a 
small  horn.  He  asked  the  native  to  take  his  word  for  it 
that  the  people  whose  voices  he  heard  were  in  Cape 
Town  over  1,000  miles  away.  This  strange  white  man 
also  could  point  an  iron  rod  at  a  deer  a  half  mile  away 
and  then  by  making  a  loud  noise  with  the  iron  rod  could 
bring  the  deer  down  dead  in  his  tracks.  He  had  a  motor¬ 
cycle  and  he  could  travel  as  fast  over  the  game  trails 
as  the  swift  antelope.  Imagine  his  consternation  when  he 
saw  the  first  airplane  come  swooping  out  of  the  sky 
with  a  great  roar  and  land  near  the  mission  compound. 
The  white  men  in  the  airplane  spoke  the  same  language 
as  the  missionary.  Well,  what  is  the  natural  impression 
as  the  native  witnessed  all  these  marvelous  things?  Simply 
this,  that  the  white  man  was  a  superior  being.  He  was 
a  half  god.  He  belonged  at  least  to  a  new  and  different 
order  of  life. 

And  then  came  the  war.  Many  of  these  black  men  and 
brown  men  were  taken  to  the  fields  of  France.  Here  they 
were  placed  in  the  trenches  with  a  million  more  soldiers. 
Then  for  the  first  time  they  really  had  a  chance  to  study 
this,  white  man.  And,  strange  to  relate,  this  white  man’s 
civilization  could  not  bear  such  close  scrutiny.  The  white 
man  was  given  over  to  hating,  lying^  and  murder.  He 
murdered  people  not  one  by  one,  but  murdered  them  by  a 
white  cloud  of  gas  so  that  100,000  women  and  children 
could  be  killed  in  their  homes  within  a  few  hours  if  con¬ 
ditions  were  right.  Is  it  strange  that  he  was  shocked?  A 
recent  Japanese  writer  says  in  the  Independent  Magazine, 
“The  spectacle  of  Christian  nations  slaughtering  one  an¬ 
other  in  this  enlightened  century  bewildered  and  shocked 
pagan  Asia.  The  world  war  convinced  the  masses  of 
Asia  that  Christianity  is  a  doctrine  of  might  and  that  its 
professions  of  love  and  brotherhood  are  but  shibboleths.” 
The  white  man  had  told  other  nations  they  should  love 
one  another  and  should  not  kill  each  other.  But  here  in 
France  they  were  showing  themselves  to  be  past  masters 
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at  the  art.  Furthermore,  the  white  man  had  told  the  col¬ 
ored  man  to  live  a  clean,  pure  life,  to  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife  and  not  to  commit  adultery.  But  here  in  France 
he  saw  millions  of  fighting  days  lost  because  of  sexual  dis¬ 
eases.  And  so  little  by  little  the  colored  races  began  to 
feel  that  while  the  white  man  might  have  better  houses, 
bigger  guns,  faster  means  of  travel,  he  was  not  that 
superior  being  they  had  one  time  thought  he  was.  An 
old  African  chief  once  listened  to  Dan  Crawford  tell 
about  the  trains  of  England  and  all  the  other  marvels 
of  the  white  civilization.  When  Crawford  had  finished 
the  old  negro  said  laconically,  “To  have  more  is  not  to  be 
more.”  A  Chinese  writer  recently  wrote,  “You  have 
taught  us  how  to  make  a  living ;  we  can  teach  you  how  to 
live.” 

The  second  reason  for  this  changed  attitude  toward  the 
white  man  and  his  missionary  work  is  because  this  white 
man  is  constantly  trying  to  gain  control  over  the  back¬ 
ward  peoples  through  economic  imperialism.  Few  nations 
would  be  so  bold  as  to  advocate  that  might  makes  right. 
Strong  armies  do  not  have  the  moral  right  to  impose 
their  will  upon  weaker  nations.  Military  imperialism 
therefore  is  more  or  less  an  abandoned  policy.  Economic 
imperialism  is  a  subtle  and  more  refined  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  same  ends. 

This  economic  imperialism  is  rarely  exercised  by  the 
governments  themselves  but  usually  by  large  powerful 
corporations.  These  corporations  often  gain  large  con¬ 
cessions  from  weak  and  impecunious  rulers.  Perhaps  the 
ruler  is  at  war,  or  is  trying  to  quell  a  rebellion.  He  needs 
ready  cash.  He  is  willing  to  barter  away  vague  trading 
or  mining  privileges  for  ready  cash.  On  the  strength  of 
these  concessions  much  foreign  capital  is  poured  into  the 
country  to  develop  these  newly  acquired  resources.  Lately 
these  concessions  have  been  largely  in  oil  and  mining. 
Since  labor  is  cheap  and  plentiful  corporations  find  this 
a  most  paying  form  of  investment.  But  when  this  weak 
ruler  is  overthrown  either  by  revolution  or  by  natural 
succession  quite  frequently  the  new  ruler  feels  that  he 
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ought  to  be  receiving  a  percentage  of  the  wealth  that  is 
flowing  out  of  his  country.  He  sees  that  his  people  are 
being  exploited.  Mill  workers  in  China  are  being  paid 
as  low  as  10  and  12  cents  per  day.  Women  and  children 
are  employed  as  much  as  eighteen  hours  per  day  in  fac¬ 
tories  owned  by  so-called  Christians.  Tuberculosis  and 
eye  trouble  soon  render  these  hands  unfit  for  further 
service  so  they  are  promptly  discharged«and  others  gladly 
take  their  places.  But  in  case  the  new  ruler  attempts  to 
put  a  stop  to  some  of  these  inhumane  practices  and  to 
curb  the  outflow  of  wealth  he  finds  himself  in  a  difficult 
situation.  For  soon  the  gunboats  of  the  western  nations 
make  their  appearance  and  threaten  to  seize  the  ports 
unless  these  contracts  and  concessions  are  carried  out. 
What  can  he  do?  He  can’t  fight  these  large,  powerful 
and  wealthy  countries.  He  can  just  curse  the  religion  that 
will  sanction  its  capitalists  to  suck  out  the  very  life 
blood  of  these  backward  countries. 

We  must  admit  that  this  has  been  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  past  and  now  we  are  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  our  mother  country.  How  the  Chinese,  for  in¬ 
stance,  hate  England  for  that  very  reason !  And  they  are 
commencing  to  hate  us  for  the  very  same  reason.  Is  not 
that  economic  imperialism  at  the  bottom  of  our  troubles 
with  Mexico  and  Nicaragua?  Are  we  not  trying  to  dictate 
their  internal  affairs  for  our  own  financial  advantage? 
We  have' no  more,  right  trying  to  keep  President  Diaz  on 
the  throne  in  Nicaragua  if  the  people  do  not  want  him, 
than  Mussolini  has  trying  to  put  A1  Smith  into  the  Presi¬ 
dential  chair. 

A  whole  series  of  unchristian  acts  might  be  lumped  to¬ 
gether  as  a  third  reason  why  there  is  a  changed  attitude 
on  the  part  of  other  nations  towards  the  so-called  Chris¬ 
tian  nations.  This  series  began  with  the  atrocities  in  the 
Belgian  Congo.  King  Leopold  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and, 
therefore,  a  nominal  Christian.  But  his  cruelties  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
infamous  acts  of  downright  cruelty  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  More  recently  the  Amritsar  affair  in  India  has 
inflamed  the  minds  of  those  peoples.  During  the  war 
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Great  Britain  promised  the  Indian  peoples  practical  free¬ 
dom  if  they  would  support  Great  Britain  in  the  war  and 
not  incite  a  revolt  at  the  time  when  Great  Britain  had 
her  hands  so  full  with  the  central  powers.  India  agreed 
to  the  proposition.  But  after  the  war  was  over  India 
was  given  no  voice  at  Versailles!  She  was  denied  her 
freedom.  Then  came  the  uprisings  under  the  leadership 
of  Mahatma  Ghafidi.  His  policy  was  a  non-violence  policy 
and  a  non-cooperation  policy.  The  whole  country  was 
aflame  with  a  spirit  of  nationalism.  Great  Britain  issued 
an  edict  that  no  public  assemblies  should  be  held  but 
practically  no  publicity  was  given  to  this  edict.  When  one 
evening  the  people  of  the  city  of  Amritsar  gathered  in 
one  of  the  public  squares  in  a  perfectly  orderly  and 
decent  meeting,  the  British  troops  mounted  guns  on  all 
streets  entering  the  public  square.  At  a  given  signal 
the  guns  began  to  spit  fire  and  death.  Gen.  Dyer  himself 
commanded  the  firing.  When  the  ammunition  had  given 
out  the  troops  retreated  leaving  379  killed  and  1,200 
wounded  on  the  square.  Never  was  there  a  more  cold 
blooded,  brutal  and  excuseless  massacre.  The  British 
government  disavowed  the  act,  of  course,  but  instead  of 
removing  Gen.  Dyer  from  the  service  merely  transferred 
him  to  another  command.  But  the  result  was  that  the 
Indian  nationalists  look  upon  this  as  their  Golgotha. 
Here  arose  a  spirit  of  eternal  hatred  against  the  British. 

The  Japanese  exclusion  act  produced  the  san\e  results 
in  that  country.  Soon  after  the  great  Tokio  earthquake 
Americans  sent  a  large  gift  to  be  used  in  relief  work. 
It  was  a  fine  gesture  of  friendliness.  It  helped  our  mis¬ 
sion  workers  a  great  deal  to  know  that  America  was  so 
friendly.  Then  as  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky  came  the  Ex¬ 
clusion  Act.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it  that  we  needed 
to  curb  our  unrestricted  immigration  for  aliens  were 
coming  into  our  country  faster  than  we  could  assimilate 
them.  It  was  not  what  we  did  but  the  way  we  did  it 
that  hurt  Japan  so  much.  Had  she  been  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  countries  she  could  only  have  sent 
in  164  Japanese  per  year,  or  an  average  of  three  Japan- 
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ese  to  every  state  in  the  Union.  Surely  that  insignificant 
number  would  hardly  be  a  menace.  Yet  in  order  to  keep 
out  this  number  we  deliberately  insulted  a  sovereign 
power. 

France,  too,  has  had  her  part  in  these  unchristian  acts. 
Recently  she  shelled  the  city  of  Damascus  because  the 
Druses  objected  to  the  mandate  of  France  over  Syria. 
The  Druses  had  some  grounds  for  their  objections  for 
France  has  20,000  soldiers  in  Syria  and  is  endeavoring 
to  rule  that  country  with  an  iron  hand  and  exploit  it 
under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations.  France 
for  several  months  had  failed  to  make  a  report  to  the 
League  of  her  actions  in  Syria  and  it  was  only  when 
Italy  and  Great  Britain  were  about  to  send  in  commis-  " 
sions  to  make  an  investigation  that  France  submitted  a 
report.  The  killing  of  these  non-combatant  women  and 
children  in  Damascus  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
Turk  and  the  Arab. 

Our  insistence  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  alienated 
many  of  the  South  American  republics.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  served  a  good  purpose.  The 
original  intent  was  to  foster  and  protect  weak,  struggling 
republics  from  outside  invasion  or  interference.  But  these 
republics  feel  that  they  no  longer  need  this  patronizing 
attitude  of  the  United  States.  When  a  boy  becomes  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  no  longer  wants  his  mother  to  slick 
his  hair  and  adjust  his  tie  and  wipe  his  nose.  He  feels 
that  he  is  a  grown  man.  So  do  these  South  American  re¬ 
publics.  Some  years  ‘ago  these  republics  suggested  that  a 
sort  of  Pan-American  alliance  be  formed  but  it  was 
spurned  by  our  own  government.  We  did  not  wish  to 
treat  them  as  equals  but  as  inferiors.  Later  on  when  we 
refused  to  join  the  League  of  Nations  their  fears  were 
increased.  And  when  we  dared  to  suggest  the  impossible 
Reservation  No.  5  to  the  world  court  she  knew  that  we 
were  not  willing  to  play  fair.  For  in  that  reservation  we 
said  we  would  join  the  world  court  but  that  no  case  which 
had  or  WE  THOUGHT  HAD,  any  bearing  upon  the 
United  States  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  court.  In  other 
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words,  if  one  of  these  countries  had  a  matter  they  wished 
to  be  adjudicated,  we  could  throw  it  out  of  court  on  the 
ground  that  we  thought  it  might  jeopardize  some  of  our 
interests.  Our  recent  strong  arm  policy  in  Nicaragua, 
with  7,500  marines,  gunboats,  airplanes,  has  heightened 
their  fears  about  the  altruistic  policy  which  we  preach  so 
loudly.  A  citizen  writing  in  the  “Record”  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
asks  the  pertinent  question,  “Why  is  our  government  so 
eager  to  protect  our  nationals  in  Nicaragua  but  so  slow 
to  give  protection  and  relief  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  peo¬ 
ple  whose  property  was  destroyed  by  the  Mississippi 
River  flood?”  We  collected  a  Red  Cross  fund  for  these 
stricken  people  which,  if  distributed  equally,  would 
amount  to  $3.75  per  person.  Yet  we  have  spent  more 
than  $10,000  to  protect  every  national  in  Nicaragua. 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  Philippines.  We  do  not  read  much 
about  that  question  in  our  papers.  We  like  to  think  that 
we  are  down  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  help 
those  poor  misguided  peoples.  They  think  differently. 
Asiatic  nations  also  think  differently.  During  the  war 
one  of  the  famous  fourteen  points  of  President  Wilson 
dealt  with  the  matter  of  political  self-determination.  In 
order  to  unravel  some  of  the  tangled  problems  of  dis¬ 
puted  areas  he  suggested  that  a  plebiscite  should  be  held 
giving  the  people  the  right  to  vote  what  kind  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  they  would  have.  He  declared  that  no  small  country 
should  suffer  from  the  undue  political  influence  of  another 
cquntry.  This  article  also  received  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  and  became  one  of  the  famous  fourteen  points 
which  was  a  basis  for  arbitration.  But  when  the  Philip¬ 
pine  house  and  senate  requested  the  privilege  of  holding 
a  plebiscite  President  Coolidge  vetoed  the  bill.  Most  stupid 
and  childish  reasons  were  given  for  not  granting  the  re¬ 
quest.  Naturally  these-  Asiatics  feel  that  we  are  two- 
faced,  declaring  one  policy  on  one  occasion  and  reversing 
it  when  reversing  works  to  our  advantage. 

All  these  countries  believe  that  the  so-called  Christian 
nations  are  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  exploit 
them  as  long  as  they  can.  They  feel  that  the  coming  of 
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the  white  people  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  Eng¬ 
land  debauched  China  with  opium  against  her  own  will, 
bringing  gunboats  to  the  harbor  with  her  merchant  vessels 
to  make  her  take  the  opium.  Wherever  the  white  races 
have  gone  there  also  have  gone  tuberculosis  land  syphilis. 
Dr.  Amundsen  says  these  diseases  were  absolutely  un¬ 
known  among  the  Eskimos  until  the  white  man  came.  We 
are  debauching  nations  with  our  drink  and  our  drugs. 
William  E.  Johnson,  better  known  as  “Pussyfoot”  has 
told  us  that  Turkey  made  a  desperate  effort  to  outlaw 
drink  but  foreign  powers  who  held  the  strangle  hold  on 
the  public  debt  of  the  country  forced  her  to  restore  the 
drink  traffic.  It  was  “Christian”  France  that  forced  drink 
upon  Morocco  and  Algeria.  The  only  places  where  you 
can  find  saloons  and  liquor  houses  in  Alexandria  or  Cairo 
are  in  the  “Christian”  quarters  of  these  cities.  India 
would  go  dry  within  a  few  years  if  the  British  power  were 
removed.  A  large  smuggled  shipment  of  opium  and  nar¬ 
cotics  was  recently  seized  in  Shanghai  and  it  bore  the 
label  of  a  Philadelphia  firm,  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love. 
The  American  Tobacco  firm  has  as  its  slogan,  “A  cigar¬ 
ette  in  the  mouth  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
China.”  Films  that  will  not  pass  the  board  of  Censorship 
in  this  country  are  sent  to  Japan  and  China. 

All  of  these  unchristian  incidents  (or  are  they  more  than 
incidents)  have  helped  create  an  intense  nationalistic 
spirit  in  these  countries,  and  this  nationalistic  spirit  in 
turn  has  reacted  against  our  Christian  religion.  In  India 
the  British  made  goods  are  being  boycotted,  the  same  is 
partially  true  in  China.  Two  summers  ago  in  Turkey  I 
saw  signs  which  called  upon  the  Turks  to  buy  Turkish- 
made  goods  and  not  French  or  English.  In  other  words 
the  slogan  seems  to  be  to  patronize  your  own  country’s 
products.  Then*  they  carry  that  slogan  further  and  say, 
“Don’t  patronize  the  white  man’s  religion.  Your  own  is 
good  enough.”  For  it  is  true  that  so  far  Christianity  has 
been  peculiarly  the  white  man’s  religion  and  is  looked 
upon  as  such  by  these  nationals  of  other  lands.  Mission 
stations  are  looked  upon  as  propaganda  centers.  Children 
are  told  that  their  eyes  will  be  gouged  out  if  they  go  there. 
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They  feel  that  these  mission  stations  are  there  only  to  spy 
on  the  land  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  available  information 
in  case  of  a  civil  emergency. 

There  is  one  more  factor  that  enters  into  this  changed 
condition  in  our  foreign  mission  work.  In  the  early  days 
of  missionary  endeavor  the  natives  felt  that  if  they  de¬ 
sired  to  possess  the  white  man’s  gun,  watch,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  he  had  to  take  with  it  the  white  man’s  reli¬ 
gion.  They  felt  that  the  two  went  hand  in  hand.  So  in 
order  to  get  the  material  gifts  he  accepted  also  the  re¬ 
ligion.  Today,  however,  he  finds  out  that  he  can  have 
the  white  man’s  gun,  radio,  bicycle,  watch  and  automobile 
without  taking  his  religion.  So  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
former  but  reluctant  to  take  the  latter.  It  must  yet  be 
demonstrated  to  him  that  the  ivhite  man's  religion  really 
produces  better  character — a  character  that  will  not  kill, 
steal,  plunder,  exploit  and  debauch  a  weaker  brother.  If 
Christianity  would  win  these  countries  today  it  must 
show  that  it  is  inherently  superior  in  building  better 
character  and  not  endeavor  to  overawe  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  people  with  our  superior  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries. 

These  conditions  call  upon  us  to  search  our  hearts  and 
see  whether  our  Christianity  is  genuine.  Are  our  profes¬ 
sions  of  love  and  brotherhood  mere  shibboleths?  Have 
our  political  dealings  with  these  countries  helped  or  hin¬ 
dered  the  progress  of  Christian  missions?  These  condi¬ 
tions  call  upon  us  to  study  the  whole  question  of  Christian 
internationalism  with  renewed  interest.  As  Christians  we 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  CHRISTIAN  people  are  put  into 
responsible  positions.  When  we  think  that  the  Japanese 
exclusion  act  did  more  harm  than  a  generation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  effort  could  undo  we  see^the  importance 
of  sending  Christian-minded  statesmen  to  our  national  as¬ 
semblies.  The  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  voted  for 
certain  men  because  of  their  stand  on  some  local,  petty 
issue  while  they  have  never  expressed  themselves  on  the 
great  principles  which  should  ever  guide  our  country.  A 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  “Herald”  commented  upon 
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the  widely  different  issues  that  were  before  the  voters 
of  various  states  in  the  recent  senatorial  election.  •  In  one 
state  it  was  the  wet  and  dry  issue,  in  another  the  main 
issue  was  farm  relief,  in  another  it  was  the  Klan.  In  an¬ 
other  it  was  the  world  court,  in  still  another  it  was  the 
question  of  a  direct  primary.  There  is  too  much  petty 
politics  and  not  enough  great  Christian  idealism.  Old 
Father  Taylor  was  right  when  he  prayed,  “Grant,  0 
Lord,  that  our  principal  men  shall  be  men  of  principle.” 

Fellow  Students,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  you  will 
have  a  great  opportunity  in  shaping  and  molding  public 
opinion.  I  bespeak  your  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
question  of  our  international  relations.  The  United  States 
of  America  in  the  next  generation  are  going  to  exert  a 
tremendous  influence  over  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Our  every  action  is  being  carefully  scrutinized.  As  a 
means  of  accomplishing  that  great  objective  in  life  which 
we  all  profess,  namely,  that  of  promoting  the  Kingdom 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  use  your  God-given  opportuni¬ 
ties  by  putting  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  ahead  of  any 
selflsh  or  imperialistic  ambitions.  Show  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  politics,  especially  the  great  issues  of  the  day.  For 
unless  our  international  relationships  are  truly  Christian 
our  preaching  to  these  other  nations  will  be  vain. 


THE -VALUE  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  VIEWPOINT 

BY  PROFESSOR  G.  B.  MCCREARY,  PH.D.,  D.D. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  ways  of  viewing  life  are  many  and  various. 
Practically,  this  signifies  that  with  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  conservation  of  its  possible  values  there  are 
divers  approaches  to  the  areas  of  interest  and  equally 
diverse  methods  of  calculation  according  to  the  need  or 
inclination  of  the  individual.  Without  undertaking  a 
systematic  or  complete  survey  of  doctrines  and  theories, 
it  is  well  to  note  that  any  attempt  in  this  field  is  im¬ 
pulsed  either  by  a  desire  for  guidance  with  reference  to 
future  activities,  or  by  the  wish  to  place  a  true  estimate 
on  that  which  is  historic  or  complete.  The  one  is  a  priori, 
the  other  is  a  posteriori  in  its  logical  procedure. 

In  examining  the  Aesthetic  viewpoint,  we  shall  find 
that  it  serves  in  both  directions.  It  evaluates  past  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  it  supplies  principles  for  future  direction. 

Naturally,  we  must  begin  our  discussion  with  the  in¬ 
quiry,  Wherein  consists  the  aesthetic  point  of  view?  This 
demands  a  review  of  the  theory  of  beauty,  even  though 
the  diversity  of  opinion  encountered  tends  to  confusion. 

Socrates  identified  beauty  and  goodness, — a  Hebrew- 
like  doctrine  in  its  simplicity  and  austeric  tendency. 

Plato  made  beauty  the  conformity  to  preexistent  types, 
an  absolute  and  abstract  conception. 

Aristotle  separated  beauty  from  goodness,  distinguish¬ 
ing  it  from  essential  activity  and  also  from  that  which  is 
useful  or  desired.  It  involves  symmetry,  definiteness  and 
limited  magnitude. 

The  foregoing  marks  the  progress  made  toward  the 
precise  delimitation  of  the  sphere  of  aesthetics  in  ancient 
thought.' 

Modern  discussion  has  added  more  particulars  to  the 
generic  idea,  some  by  way  of  exclusion,  and  some  in  the 
direction  of  completion. 
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Baumgarten  considers  art  the  imitation  of  nature,  and 
makes  the  aesthetic  judgment  a  strictly  intellectual  affair 
without  feeling. 

Michael  Angelo,  from  the  standpoint  of  religious  ideal¬ 
ism,  says  art  is  a  copy  of  the  divine  perfection. 

Immanuel  Kant  defines  beauty  as  the  quality  in  an 
object  which  fits  it  to  please  when  regarded  as  an  object 
of  pure  contemplation.  He  also  says  that  the  highest  sig¬ 
nificance  of  beauty  is  to  symbolize  moral  good. 

The  diversity  of  these  representative  opinions  may  be 
accounted  for  in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  Hartman 
that  the  formulas  of  art  are  concerned  with  three  points : 
its  nature,  its  origin,  and  its  value.  These  three  aspects 
have  been  very  unequally  stressed,  with  the  result  that 
the  utmost  diversity  and  .contradiction  have  appeared 
in  the  theories  which  undertake  to  expound  the  aesthetic 
attitude  as  a  universal  sentiment. 

Some  theories  are  psychologically  sensational,  some  in¬ 
tellectual,  some  emotional,  some  intuitional;  some  singu¬ 
lar,  some  universal ;  some  stressing  craftsmanship,  some 
creative  disinterestedness  or  non-utility.  For  our  pur¬ 
poses  we  can  make  little  use  of  the  debated  issues  touch¬ 
ing  the  theoretical  basis.  It  must  suffice  to  analyse  the 
aesthetic  experience  structurally,  and  largely  in  its  ob¬ 
jective  reference.  We  shall  regard  any  experience  as 
aesthetic  which  imposes  an  interpretation  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  norms  which  objectively  concern  structure,  and 
subjectively  imply  positive  affective  tone  which  does  not 
disturb  the  poise  of  judicial  attitude.  We  shall  now  take 
up  the  usually  specified  elements  of  the  aesthetic  ex¬ 
perience. 

These  elements,  which  are  demands  of  any  supposed 
work  of  art,  have  canonic  value  for  testing  both  objects 
and  minds.  By  them,  therefore,  we  should  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  not  only  whether  some  possible  art-form  complies 
with  specifications  which  certify  the  presence  of  the  gen¬ 
uinely  artistic,  but  also  whether  we  are  contemplating  an 
object — either  sensuous  or  ideal — in  a  genuinely  aesthetic 
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way.  Aesthetically  speaking,  we  may  “know  all  men” — 
both  artists  and  thinkers, - “by  these  presents.” 

The  first  aesthetic  element  or  principle  is  UNITY. 
Unity  may  be  conceived  as  derived  from  the  object,  or  as 
found  in  the  interest  which  presents  or  contemplates  it. 
It  may  be  open  and  readily  discoverable,  or  concealed  and 
even  disguised  under  an  apparent  contradiction.  In  the 
subject  presented  and  in  the  medium  used  it  is  always 
selective.  Only  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  available  total 
is  given  because  the  artist  moves  within  two  limits,  namely 
what  he  can  do  with  his  material  equipment,  and  what 
he  wants  to  do  with  his  theme.  The  Unity  which  is  worthy 
of  art  is  moderated  by  variety,  but  still  remains  a  true 
unity.  It  demands  the  presence  of  all  essential  parts, 
but  the  parts  form  an  organic  whole. 

Unity  is  not  of  one  unvarying  type,  but  has  several 
possible  modes.  These,  though  wide  apart  in  the  way 
they  are  expressed,  are  to  be  taken  as  phases  of  the  one 
great  law  of  unity. 

(1)  The  first  mode  of  Unity  is  that  wherein  a  common 
character  pervades  the  whole,  or  in  the  presentation  of 
identical  meanings  through  varied  elements.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  material  of  a  building,  which  if  con¬ 
structed  wholly  of  wood  or  of  brick  exhibits  the  simplest 
kind  of  unity.  A  parallel  to  this  in  the  realm  of  music 
is  discovered  in  the  recurrence  of  figure. 

In  painting,  identical  unity  may  be  seen  in  harmony  of 
the  color  scheme,  or  in  the  grouping  of  the  figures  or 
objects  depicted. 

E.  G.,  A  monotone,  or  monotint;  Correggio’s  The  Holy  Family. 

In  drama — placing  characters  on  the  stage,  or  succes¬ 
sive  location  of  interest  in  the  speakers,  may  show  unity. 

In  poetry,  unity  is  most  naturally,  though  formally, 
expressed  in  the  verse  scheme  or  metrical  structure.  For 
example,  the  dactyllic  hexameter  of  the  great  epics  im¬ 
parts  an  initial  unity  to  the  lines  of  Homer,  Virgil,  or 
Longfellow.  To  the  mechanical  confines  of  metre  may 
be  added  such  other  marks  as  assonance,  rhyming  effects, 
extended  figures  of  speech,  or  tropes  of  common  origin. 
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(2)  The  second  mode  of  unity  is  that  wherein  conflict¬ 
ing,  yet  supplementary  elements  produce  a  balance.  An 
ascending  inflection  or  cadenced  phrase  in  oratory  may 
be  matched  by  a  descending  one.  The  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  voice  of  a  soprano  singer  and  the  voice  of  a 
basso  makes  their  rendition  of  the  duet  more  effective 
than  if  their  tonal  qualities  were  more  nearly  alike.  The 
contrast  is  t^ie  basis  of  aesthetic  unity.  The  vertical  lines 
of  a  building,  in  its  windows,  towers,  spires,  or  stone 
trimming,  meet  the  opposing  pressure  of  its  mass,  and 
unify  it  by  saving  it  from  flatness,  earthbound  common¬ 
placeness..  A  good  illustration  is  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John,  with  its  many  external  lines,  several  sets  of  con¬ 
tradictions,  yielding  a  modem  Gothic  type  held  down  to 
earth  by  the  practicality  of  the  horizontal,  then  lifted 
again  by  embellishing  touches  of  a  perpendicular  trend. 
A  very  simple  illustration  of  the  effect  of  balance  of  line 
in  architecture  is  seen  in  a  package  ready  to  be  sent  by 
parcel  post.  The  strong  cord  with  which  it  is  tied,  first 
in  one  direction,  then  again  at  right  angles  to  the  first, 
represents  the  lines  of  a  building  which  should  hold  it 
securely  together. 

(3)  A  third  mode  of  unity  shows  development  through 
a  series  toward  a  goal.  Illustrations  may  be  found  in  the 
spire  of  a  church;  the  plot  of  a  story,  the  growth  of  a 
musical  theme,  or  in  tracing  the  unfolding  purposes  of 
a  human  life.  This  mode  exhibits  change,  evolution,  pro¬ 
gress.  We  might  expect  biography  to  furnish  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  unity,  but  alas  for  human  weakness !  There 
is  too  great  a  preponderance  of  life  materials  which  can¬ 
not  be  put  into  the  series.  So,  dramatist  and  story  writer 
must  select  and  use  only  that  which  can  be  fitted  into  a 
consistent  scheme. 

Many  works  of  art  express  all  three  of  these  types  of  unity. 
E.  G.,  A  building  with  arches,  columns,  and  turrets  or  spire; 
Gounod’s  Ave  Maria. 

The  second  element  or  principle. of  the  aesthetic  ex¬ 
perience  is  Dominance.  This  consists  in  the  recognition 
of  the  superiority  of  some  factor,  ranking  it  above  the 
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rest  because  of  its  greater  importance  in  relation  to  the 
purpose  or  meaning  of  the  whole.  Prometheus,  Medea, 
Antigone,  Hamlet  and  the  Admirable  Crichton  are  illus¬ 
trations  of  character  dominance  in  the  field  of  drama. 
Though  in  a  different  medium,  the  sculptured  figures  of 
Heracles  and  of  L^ocoon  exhibit  dominance  of  the  same 
personal  type.  Or  the  dominance  may  be  more  purely 
thematic  as  in  Longfellow’s  Psalm  of  Life,  or  Holmes’ 
Chambered  Nautilus.  In  music  thematic  unity  is  often 
found  in  a  dominant  melody,  with  its  insistent  emphasis 
of  certain  ideas.  A  fortissimo  passage  is  the  usual  herald 
of  dominance  in  music. 

The  dominant  may  be  of  plural  parts  within  which  a 
unity — either  of  agreement  or  of  contrast — must  be 
found.  For  example,  in  drama  the  relation  between  the 
villain  and  the  hero  presents  an  antithetic  unity.  In 
opposition  may  be  found  the  justification  of  the  master¬ 
piece.  The  victoriousness  of  some  force  of  nature,  the 
emergence  of  some  tone  or  color  or  idea  from  obscurity, 
or  the  consistent  stressing  of  some  element, — any  of 
these  may  contribute  the  exalting  touch  which  marks 
true  art. 

The  third  and  final  principle  or  element  is  Equilibrium, 
sometimes  styled  Impartiality.  This  principle  expresses 
freedom  or  democracy.  In  art,  as  in ‘life,  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  make  all  parts  equal,  to  show  all  as  alike  good 
or  as  equally  compensating.  Here  lies  the  recognizing 
of  hidden  values,  rescuing  minor  factors  from  obscur¬ 
ity.  The  noble  motive  of  fidelity  to  small  details  belongs 
under  this  head.  Painstaking  and  conscientious  labor 
must  be  bestowed  not  only  where  it  will  be  sure  to  show, 
but  also  where  the  casual  observer  will  not  take  note  of 
it.  It  is  opposed  to  mere  filling  in. 

This  principle  is  violated  in  musical  compositions 
wherein  we  are  greeted  with  wearisome  repetitions  elab¬ 
orating  plebeian  themes.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  con¬ 
certo  by  Weber  and  numberless  Italian  compositions  fall 
under  this  condemnation. 

As  a  law  this  principle  forbids  mere  filling  of  space 
or  time  by  the  meaningless  or  inconsequential.  The  cut- 
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tlefish  ornament  in  early  Greek  sculpture,  lines  of  poetry 
which  complete  the  metrical  form  but  which  add  nothing 
to  the  sense,  skimpy  enrichment  of  a  musical  melody 
of  great  possibilities,  the  finishing  of  the  features  of  a 
statue  to  the  neglect  of  its  draperies,  incomplete  portrait¬ 
ure  of  minor  characters  in  a  story, — these  all  deserve 
condemnation. 

Obedience  to  the  principle  may  be  illustrated  in  Dante’s 
Divine  Comedy,  wherein  the  one  hundred  cantos  are  fully 
developed  as  to  length  without  the  thought  becoming  thin 
and  tame.  Or,  you  may  remember  the  painstaking  perfec¬ 
tion  attained  in  Tadema’s  Reading  of  Homer.  In  this 
picture  the  marble  of  the  bench  whereon  the  reader  sits 
is  at  least  as  exquisitely  done  as  are  the  faces  and  figures 
of  the  eager  Greeks. 

The  individuality  of  Equilibrium  must  not  be  so  em¬ 
phatic  as  to  destroy  Dominance,  or  our  work  of  art 
would  go  to  pieces,  being  so  completely  distributed  as  to 
concentrate  upon  nothing  and  therefore  have  no  message. 

What  rightful  expectations  can  we  entertain  respecting 
the  application  of  the  aesthetic  elements?  What  can  they 
do  for  us  in  the  routine  of  the  average  life? 

At  least  two  lines  of  advantage  appear: 

(1)  We  thus  obtain  a  true  .viewpoint  for  enjoying 
works  of  art.  There  is,  we  fear,  a  widespread  ignorance 
and  indifference  as  touching  aesthetic  standards  and  ex¬ 
periences.  Some  might  describe  it  as  a  lack  of  artistic 
temperament,  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  pursuing  the 
causal  investigation  back  into  the  realm  of  genetic  shad¬ 
ows.  We  need  to  be  shown  the  advantage  of  using  these 
standards,  and  if  we  have  common  sense  and  ordinary 
judgment  we  will  begin  forthwith  to  use  them  more 
freely.  There  is  a  disciplinary  value  here  as  Drake  sug¬ 
gests  :  “Art  informs  us  of  life,  its  pursuit  trains  in  pre¬ 
cision  and  judgment,  but  above  all,  it  opens  our  eyes  to 
beauty.” 

(2)  A  further  advantage  is  seen  in  the  stimulus  given 
the  imagination.  As  the  writer  quoted  above  says  we  are 
given  “glimpses  which  art  affords  into  an  ideal  realm  be- 
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yond  his  daily  horizon  .  .  .  creating  a  new  universe  of 
emotions  and  satisfactions.” 

Aesthetic  estimations  are,  contemplative  and  ideal,  not 
actional  and  pragmatic,  hence  they  are  needed  in  our 
age  of  stubborn  realism  and  practicality.  Unlike  the  gen¬ 
eral  pursuit  of  knowledge,  aesthetic  contemplation  does 
not  shut  the  mind  up  to  a  strict  procedure.  While  not 
illogical,  it  is  not  hampered  by  the  rules  of  syllogism. 

(3)  Possibly  we  should  add  a  third  advantage,  viz., 
sociality.  As  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  says,  “The 
aesthetic  experience  is  non-competitive,  non-egoistic,  or 
exclusive,  and  lienee  is  fitted  to  be  social.”  This  means 
that  no  form  of  pleasure  is  less  selfish  than  enjoyment  of 
the  arts.  Unlike  economic  goods,  aesthetic  goods  do  not 
perish  with  the  using.  But  rather  they  tend  to  multiply 
until  all  are  satisfied. 

We  shall  now  undertake  a  somewhat  more  definite  and 
concrete  application  to  ordinary  life  of  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view. 

First.  Respecting  the  principle  of  unity.  Modern  life 
is  lacking  in  completeness.  Where  today  can  we  find  the 
singularity  and  concentrative  interest  equalling  that  of 
the  thirteenth  century?  The  unity  of  life  evidenced  in 
those  little  Italian  states  was  aesthetic  in  part.  Though 
not  lacking  in  political  animus  or  religious  motivation, 
these  factors  readily  united  with  the  artistic  temper  of 
the  age.  The  result  even  if  very  defective,  was  glorious. 

Life  needs  unity.  But  unity  must  not  come  today  by 
omitting  values.  The  sins  of  the  thirteenth  century  must 
not  be  reproduced.  Monism  often  means  the  single  eye 
of  a  single-track  mind.  It  is  a  sorry  unity  which  comes 
with  such  equipment. 

Some  modern  failures  to  achieve  unity  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(1)  Occupational.  In  our  routine  work  interruptions 
are  often  disastrous  because  they  break  the  consecution 
of  effort  necessary  to  high  grade  production.  The  shat¬ 
tered  unity  of  the  study  hour,  or  of  the  laboratory  prob¬ 
lem  is  an  aesthetically  marred  thing. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  rigorous  devotion  to  schedule 
demands  may  become  an  encumbrance  militating  against 
symmetrical  perfection.  Lopsidedness  due  to  the  tyrrany 
of  a  task  is  as  unlovely  in  a  life  as  the  corresponding 
physical  deformity  in  a  tree  or  a  human  body. 

(2)  Religious.  I  refer  here  particularly  to  the  formal 
aspects  of  religion.  Some  of  the  finest,  most  upbuilding  * 
values  of  religious  ceremonial  may  be  vitiated,  and  for 
many  persons  cancelled,  by  cumbrous,  darkly  symbolical, 
outworn  forms ;  or  by  over-elaborated  and  detailed 
rubrics ;  or  by  the  positively  inappropriate  and  inharmon¬ 
ious.  It  is  true  that  capacity  and  temperament  differ  so 
widely  as  to  render  proper  a  diversity  suitable  to  all 
types.  And  yet  should  we  tolerate  any  extreme  or  ab¬ 
surdity  simply  because  it  is  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
religion?  To  give  one  example:  A  preacher  has  an¬ 
nounced  as  his  theme  “The  Love  of  God”  and  proceeds 
to  expound  and  illustrate  it  with  logical  acumen  and  in¬ 
ventive  genius.  But  as  he  warms  to  his  subject  and  finds 
his  climaxes,  he  mounts  with  a  megaphonic  diapason  un¬ 
til  his  elocutionary  powers  shake  the  rafters.  What  sort 
of  harmony  is  there  between  such  a  topic  and  siych  a 
style?  What  will  sensitive  and  highly  cultured  people 
think  of  the  performance?  Must  they  go  to  the  theatre 
to  find  an  illustration  of  harmonious  adaptation  of  voice 
to  theme?  Are  they  much  to  be  blamed  if  they  cannot 
sit  under  the  ministrations  of  a  pulpit  which  vocally  is  an 
auction-block  ? 

(3)  Another  line  of  failure  to  achieve  unity  is  the 
ethical.  Too  tnany  people  inhabit  two,  or  more,  irrecon¬ 
cilable  universes.  What  they  do  at  one  time  is  referred 
to  one  principle,  as  being  final  and  beyond  dispute,  and 
what  they  do  at  another  time  is  referred  to  another  prin¬ 
ciple  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  former.  On  one 
occasion  we  are  uncompromising  idealists  and  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  lock  horns  with  the  devil,  and 
then  on  some  other  occasion  we  collude  with  earthy  souls 
whose  specialty  is  selling  birthrights.  We  subscribe  with 
alacrity  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  with  equal  alac- 
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rity  vote  for  a  partisan  who  favors  nullification.  Besides 
being  imbecile  and  immoral,  such  conduct  is  unaesthetic 
since  it  tears  life  into  uncosmic  fragments.  So  far  as  the 
one  demand  of  unity  is  concerned,  the  life  that  is  hope¬ 
lessly  and  completely  bad  is  better  than  one  which  vi¬ 
brates  indecisively  between  the  poles  of  morality.  “I 
would  that  thou  wert  hot  or  cold  .  .  .” 

From  these  failures,  we  may  infer  the  positive  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  unity  to  life.  This  principle  may 
have  constructive  value  in  two  directions : 

First.  It  operates  as  a  demand  or  ideal.  We  must  strive 
for  consistency  in  the  essentials.  Both  as  regards  goals 
or  objectives,  and  with  reference  to  subjective  attitudes 
or  evaluations  life  needs  the  cohesive  infiuence  of  syste¬ 
matic  and  concentric  purposes  to  give  it  wholeness. 

’  Second.  The  principle  of  unity  operates  as  ideal  com¬ 
plement.  This  is  a  reconstructive  function.  It  teaches  us 
how  to  fill  out  in  the  generous  lines  of  a  well-ordered 
imagination  the  broken  outline  which  to  the  untrained 
and  uncritical  mind  is  unbeautiful.  It  supports  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  pronounces  the  Venus  of  Melos  superior  to 
the  unmarred  work  of  any  modern.  It  accepts  the  outline 
which  the  fragment  suggests.  And  so  it  takes  the  world 
as  it  is,  with  all  its  disappointments,  and  finds  it  good. 
It  is  the  method  of  faith  rather  than  of  sight. 

Life  may  be  frustrated,  and  yet  from  the  viewpoint  of 
perfect  intelligence  it  may  be  complete.  The  orbit  of  such 
a  life  may  be  represented  by  a  dotted  rather  than  by  a 
solid  line,  but  the  impartial  judge  includes  the  potential 
as  well  as  the  actual. 

So  an  aesthetic  judgment  gives  us  the  completeness  of 
the  incomplete,  it  shows  the  glory  of  the  shattered  column, 
the  hopefulness  of  despair,  the  splendor  of  the  career 
cut  short. 

In  reaching  these  victorious  conclusions  the  philosophic 
mind  employs  all  the  religious  and  ethical  categories  of 
right,  duty,  God  and  immortality. 

We  have  confined  our  application  to  the  one  type  of 
unity.  The  second  type  demanding  contrast  and  variety 
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represents  in  practical  life  the  need  of  vacations,  of  hob¬ 
bies,  of  sport,  of  social  intercourse,  of  religious,  physical, 
vocational  recreation.  Any  dreary  routine  needs  relief. 
We  cannot  pause  to  prescribe  the  acceptable  boundaries 
psychological  and  ethical,  of  proper  contrast.  Only  let 
it  be  said  that  we  cannot  admit  contrasts  which  involve 
irresolvable  contradictions.  Too  often  do  we  break  the 
unity  of  life  with  diversions  which  do  not  re-create.  We 
accept  substitutes  offered  as  “just  as  good.”  But  some  of 
them  are  dangerous,  habit-forming  distractions. 

The  fallacious  logic  of  such  selection  may  be  thus  illus¬ 
trated:  Music  is  creatively  uplifting.  Jazz  is  music. 
Therefore  jazz  elevates.  An  undistributed  term  ruins  the 
syllogism  and  a  thinly  distributed  brain  wrecks  this 
syllogizer.  Whatever  the  technical  fallacy,  the  criminal 
ignorance  and  brass-bound  insolence  of  hypostatizing  the 
lawlessness  of  false  accents,  or  pronouncing  sane  the  audi¬ 
ble  ravings  of  some  neurotic  syncopater,  of  profaning  the 
holy  place  of  the  great  hearts,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Men¬ 
delssohn,  by  offering  the  strange  fire  of  Art  Hickman  and 
Leo  Feist,  this  is  for  the  reverent  aesthete  the  very 
abomination  of  desolation. 

And  then  the  movies!  For  many  no  other  form  of  re¬ 
laxation  seems  to  be  in  demand.  Millions  in  attendance 
each  week!  Do  you  not  believe  that  most  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  could  find  a  more  effective  and  unifying  contrast  to 
their  usual  routine  in  solid  reading,  or  invigorating  exer¬ 
cise,  or  social  intercourse,  or  community  singing,  or  some 
form  of  social  service?  There  are  valid  intellectual,  ethi¬ 
cal,  financial,  and  artistic  objections  to  overuse  of  motion 
pictures,  but  we  refer  only  to  the  canon  of  unity.  The 
movie  fan  loses  interest  in  reality,  undercuts  his  working 
efficiency,  and  brings  on  a  personal  disintegration.  The 
central  motives  of  life  weaken  and  tend  toward  sub¬ 
mergence.  For  the  growing  young  person  it  would  be 
incomparably  better  to  belong  to  a  dramatic  club  and 
develop  both  activity  and  ideas  together.  Participation 
provides  an  outlet  for  piled  up  stimulations  in  a  way 
which  the  sit-and-take-it-in-style  of  recreation  can  never 
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do.  A  balance  pole  will  not  work  if  one  end  be  loaded 
with  lead,  the  other  with  feathers. 

The  third  type  of  unity,  Development,  applied  to  life 
spells  progress.  The  formula  of  this  principle  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  respond.  Some  have  lost  the  power  to  move.  They 
view  the  world  as  a  spectacle,  but  cannot  give  it  anything. 
They  have  no  active  protest  against  evil,  no  ready  re¬ 
sponse  to  need,  no  recognition  of  ideals  of  behavior  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  exist.  A  person  of  this  sort  solves  no  prob¬ 
lems.  As  Drake  says:  “He  is  content  to  remain  a  spec¬ 
tator  instead  of  plunging  in  and  taking  sides.  He  has 
learned  to  enjoy  the  spectacle — sin,  suffering  and  all — 
and  lost  the  primitive  reaction  of  protest  against  evils, 
of  practical  response  to  needs,  and  the  impulse  to  realize 
ideals  in  conduct.  Thus  culture  and  art  may  relax  human 
energy  or  scatter  it  in  trivial  accomplishments;  the 
dilettante  spends  his  days  in  dreaming  rather  than  in 
doing.”  (Problems  of  Conduct  269.)  We  should  be  able 
to  get  somewhere,  for  thus  only  is  the  continuum  of  life’s 
journey  a  convincing  and  satisfying  reality. 

Our  treatment  of  the  applications  of  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  principles.  Dominance  and  Equilibrium,  must  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brief. 

Practically,  dominance  means  not  the  importance  of  the 
big,  but  the  bigness  of  the  important.  Even  cultural  in¬ 
terest  may  degenerate  into  a  thrill-seeking,  but  unre- 
lated-to-reality  fad  devoid  of  inspiring  power.  Life  is 
not  to  be  understood  by  any  theory,  however,  complete, 
it  is  simply  to  be  lived.  Recognition  of  values  and  stress¬ 
ing  nobility  of  action  is  giving  dominance  to  the  worthy 
to  rule.  Exaltation  of  a  high  moral  principle  and  fol¬ 
lowing  it  despite  the  cost  is  aesthetic  living,  because  it 
illuminates  and  emphasizes  that  which  gives  organic  com¬ 
pleteness  and  interpretive  validity. 

Equilibrium  has  been  aptly  characterized  as  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  in  contrast  to  the  aristocratic  principle  of 
dominance.  Equilibrium  or  impartiality  in  ordinary 
affairs  confers  dignity  on  the  commonplace.  It  locates 
worth  in  the  average,  not  in  the  exceptional.  It  calls  for 
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faithfulness  in  that  which  is  least,  as  well  as  in  the  great¬ 
est.  It  heralds  the  glad  truth  to  the  ordinary  man  that 
perfection  is  made  up  of  trifles.  The  valleys  are  exalted 
and  the  mountains  and  hills  made  low.  Give  yourself  and 
everybody  else  a  square  deal.  Down  with  tyrrany!  Be 
no  respector  of  persons,  but  respect  personality  to  the 
utmost.  Fairmindedness  is  a  mark  of  beautiful  char¬ 
acter. 

Art  teaches  that  life  should  not  be  left  in  a  state  of 
incompleteness,  or  one-sidedness,  or  stagnated  normality. 

Life  needs  completing  rather  than  competing  princi¬ 
ples.  Even  the  maxims  and  norms  of  the  aesthetic  view¬ 
point  cannot  provide  for  complete  self-realization.  The 
musician  must  be  more  than  a  musician,  the  dramatist 
must  overreach  the  demands  of  his  technique,  the  poet 
must  transcend  the  lilting  rhythm  of  his  measures. 

In  his  old  age  Arthur  Schopenhauer  wrote:  “In  the. 
time  when  my  spirit  was  at  its  zenith,  whatever  object 
my  eye  rested  upon  made  revelations  to  me.  Now  that  I 
am  old,  it  may  happen  that  I  stand  in  front  of  Raphael’s 
Madonna,  and  she  says  nothing  to  me.”  What  a  pitiful 
confession  of  shrunken  powers  and  of  shrivelled  soul! 
With  a  profound  understanding  of  art,  Schopenhauer’s 
life  failed  completely  of  attaining  every  sort  of  beauty 
and  ended  with  the  certainty  of  loss  of  the  little  that  he 
had  once  possessed  of  satisfaction. 

The  artistic  nature  is  entitled  to  be  optimistic.  Be¬ 
cause  the  knowledge  is  sustaining  that  life  is  better  than 
it  seems,  and  may  be  made  still  better.  The  lure  of  this 
artistry  is  our  shining  goal. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE  IN  THE  STORM 

BY  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  F.  WISHART,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

WOOSTER,  OHIO 

They  who  are  called  to  minister  in  these  stirring  times 
have  little  cause  to  hope  for  a  life  of  cushioned  ease,  or 
to  fear  a  life  of  ennui  and  monotony.  A  great  door  and 
effectual  is  opened,  and  there  are  many  mutual  adver¬ 
saries.  All  along  our  theological  coasts  the  storm  signals 
are  flying.  Serenity  and  ease  and  “cloistered  aloofness” 
may  once  have  lured  men  into  the  Christian  ministry. 
But  that  day  is  of  the  rapidly  receding  past.  Such  seren¬ 
ity  of  soul  as  the  contemporary  clergyman  possesses  must 
be  a  hardy  flower,  nourished  almost  wholly  from  within, 
able  to  withstand  many  biting  frosts,  and  cultivated  in 
the  midst  of  alarums.  It  must  have  about  it  the  fine  sub¬ 
jective  quality  of  Hotspur  in  Shakespeare’s  “Henry  the 
Fourth,”  “He  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of 
Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his 
wife,  ‘Fie  upon  this  quiet  life !  I  want  work.’  ”  This  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  which  no  longer  classifies  the  ministry 
among  the  sedentary  professions,  should  not  be  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  any  but  consciously  inferior  souls.  Storms  are  at 
their  worst  perhaps  preferable  to  stagnation.  Hardy  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  a  love  of  intense  intellectual  activity  and  a 
wholesome  spirit  of  adventure  and  sufficient  epidermic 
protection  should  find  it  a  supreme  privilege  to  study 
and  work,  to  preach  and  write,  at  a  time  when  the  theolo¬ 
gical  world  is  being  shaken  by  seismic  disturbances  akin 
to  those  which  scientists  tell  us  have  occurred  at  periodi¬ 
cal  intervals  in  cosmic  development  from  a  gaseous  to  a 
solid  condition. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  manifestly  to  understand  what  is 
really  going  on.  Cyclones  do  not  lend  themselves  to  calm 
perspective.  Individual  introspection  is  always  sufficiently 
delicate  and  dangerous.  But  for  the  social  mind  to  study 
and  understand  itself  is  infinitely  more  difficult.  Even  in 
piping  times  of  peace  who  can  discern  the  signs  of  such 
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times?  And  when  the  sun  is  overcast  by  storm  clouds, 
how  can  we  compute  our  dead  reckonings? 

In  fact,  a  glimpse  at  the  social  and  moral  and  political 
status  of  the  world  will  at  the  first'  bring  only  confusion ' 
worse  confounded.  Old  Hans  Sachs,  in  Wagner’s  Meister- 
singer  seems  right  when  he  sings  of  a  world  gone  mad. 
Ten  years  ago  we  were  concerned  because  we  felt  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  shock  of  war.  In  fact,  we  were  far 
better  prepared  for  that  than  we  have  been  for  the 
shock  of  peace.  Under  the  first  impact  we  stood  man 
fashion,  with  high  idealism  and  sacrificial  courage.  ‘Under 
the  second  the  trumpets  which  had  sounded  the  fan¬ 
fare  of  Armageddon  began  once  more  to  blare  the  raucous 
notes  of  self-interest.  While  the  war  was  fought  in  the 
spirit  of  a  new  and  better  world  for  which  men  longed, 
the  terms  of  a  final  adjustment  settled  back  to  those  out¬ 
worn  balances  of  power  which  in  the  Old  World  had 
brought  on  the  supreme  catastrophe.  The  central  blaze 
was  extinguished,  but  a  score  of  sparks  started  new  dan¬ 
ger  points  a-smouldering.  The  great  powers  which  in 
their  eagerness  for  victory  strained  all  economic  laws  to 
the  breaking  point,  now  find  themselves  entangled  in  an 
intricate  network  of  unprecedented  debts  and  reparation 
claims.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  civilization. 
And  probably  no  man  now  living  will  witness  the  entire 
disentanglement  of  so  intricate  an  economic  web. 

The  eastern  world  is  stirring  with  unrest.  The  fer¬ 
ment  of  western  social  upheavals  is  now  working  in  the 
ill-balanced  and  half-developed  civilizations  of  the  Orient. 
Sporadic  but  ominous  outbreaks  reveal  a  sullen  under¬ 
current  of  bland  and  unreasoning  racial  hatred.  Heathen 
beliefs  are  breaking  up  before  western  mechanistic 
philosophies.  Materialism  and  agnosticism  threaten  to 
outrun  the  messengers  of  the  Cross. 

To  confront  a  world  gone  mad  God  Almighty  needs  a 
Church  that  is  sober,  vigilant,  devoted,  and  united.  In¬ 
stead,  we  find  a  Church  confused  and  wavering  under  a 
sudden  storm  of  theological  controversy.  Labels  are  arbi¬ 
trarily  assumed  by  divers  factions,  and  as  arbitrarily 
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superimposed  upon  other  factions.  And  labels  are  often  ' 
unwarranted  assumptions  when  we  apply  them  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  equally  unwarranted  libels  when  we  fasten 
them  on  others.  Every  Christian  is  of  course  a  funda¬ 
mentalist  as  he  understands  the  fundamentals;  and  a 
believer  in  the  Bible  as  he  interprets  the  Bible.  Every 
Christian  is  a  modernist  as  he  understands  and  inter¬ 
prets  the  meanings  of  the  modern  world.  Everything  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  particular  gentleman  who  happens  to  be 
making  the  definitions  under  which  these  labels  are 
affixed.  We  shall  never  get  anywhere  amid  many  shades 
of  theological  opinion  by  labeling  two  water-tight  com¬ 
partments,  the  one  on  the  extreme  left  and  the  other  on 
the  extreme  right,  and  then  by  insisting  that  every  free¬ 
born  minister  must  get  into  one  of  those  compartments 
or  be  forced  in  willy  nilly. 

Moreover,  despite  many  suave  protestations  that  the 
present  theological  controversy  is  wholly  impersonal, 
there  have  been  the  usual,  perhaps  we  might  say  the  in¬ 
evitable,  concomitants  of  theological  controversy.  There 
have  been  unworthy  imputations  and  unkind  words  and 
mutual  recriminations  and  charges  of  unfair  methods 
and  avidity  for  believing  the  worst  about  each  other,  and 
a  talent  for  avoiding  the  more  favorable  aspects  of  an 
opponent  which  sometimes  amounts  to  positive  genius, 
and  the  spirit  of  suspicion  under  which  saintly  men  of 
God  have  been  subjected  to  hostile  scrutiny,  “All  their 
faults  observed,  set  in  a  notebook,  learned  and  conned  by 
rote  to  cast  into  their  teeth.”  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  The 
average  Christian  layman  is  all  unprepared  for  storms. 
He  has  been  too  busy  steering  his  frail  and  helpless  little 
craft  toward  the  harbor  lights  of  eternity  as  best  he 
could,  and  this  sudden  theological  gale  has  caught  him 
with  his  sails  unfurled.  Granted  that  in  the  long  future 
storms  may  be  beneficent.  Concede  that  the  air  may  be 
cleared  after  the  storm  is  over.  Yet  never  forget  that 
thousands  of  perplexed  souls  are  now  riding  it  out  in 
grim  endurance.  Never  forget  that  here  and  there  has 
one  gone  down  into  the  fathomless  sea  of  spiritual  despair. 
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And  we  who  must  man  the  lighthouse,  we  who  must 
build  our  structure  high  enough  intellectually  that  the 
light  may  be  seen  of  all  men,  not  hidden  under  a  bushel, 
but  set  on  top  of  a  hill,  we  who  must  seek  not  only  in¬ 
tellectual  elevation  but  spiritual  warmth,  that  the  heat 
and  glow  may  send  its  radiance  and  guidance  and  com¬ 
fort  over  the  storm-tossed  waters,  how  shall  we  fare 
through  the  night  until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows 
flee  away  ? 

Two  supreme  duties  confront  us.  We  must  study  the 
storm,  and  we  n;ust  maintain  the  light. 

Conceding  as  we  do  the  difficulty  that  every  age  will 
have  in  the  attempt  to  analyze  itself,  next  conceding  that 
in  the  absolute  sense  this  will  be  impossible,  let  us  try 
so  nearly  as  may  be  to  understand  what  is  going  on.  And 
the  first  aspect  of  the  matter  which  will  present  itself  is 
the  apparent  periodicity  of  theological  storms.  Readers 
of  Presbyterian  history  will  be  impressed  by  their  re¬ 
currence  in  a  sort  of  rhythm,  after  the  fashion  of  finan¬ 
cial  panics.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  quite  defi¬ 
nite  causes  which  might  be  assigned  to  the  present  agita¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
startling  advance  of  modern  science.  And  in  the  ruthless 
and  often  iconoclastic  conclusions  which  have  been  sweep¬ 
ing  away  old  conceptions  of  the  world,  and  have  set  men 
to  the  always  delightful  outdoor  sport  of  upsetting  an¬ 
cient  ideals.  Along  with  this  has  gone  the  abnormal 
stimulus  of  the  World  War,  which  has  reacted  powerfully 
upon  all  types  of  minds,  which  has  accentuated  and  quick¬ 
ened  mental  activities,  and  which  has  also,  alas,  smothered 
for  the  time  being  our  judicial  faculties  in  a  welter  of 
prejudice  and  intolerance.  There  are  those  whose  faith 
is  jarred  and  shattered  by  the  world  catastrophe,  who 
are  utterly  discontented  with  the  present  forms  and  state¬ 
ments  of  Christianity.  In  some  cases  the  tendency  has 
been  out  and  away  from  all  Christian  belief,  in  other 
cases  the  tendency  has  been  back  to  a  more  rigid  and  un- 
comproming  interpretation.  In  each  Case,  war-shattered 
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nerves  have  unquestionably  been  a  part  of  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  background. 

When  all  of  this  has  been  said,  however,  it  remains 
true  that  there  is  a  periodical  aspect  to  such  kinds  of 
controversy  as  that  through  which  we  are  now  passing. 
And  this  fact  furnishes  a  strong  intimation  that  we  are 
witnessing  reactions  between  two  distinct  types  of  mind 
which,  like  the  poor,  the  Church  has  always  had  with 
her,  and  which  she  is  likely  to  have  to  the  end  of  time. 

For  better  understanding  of  these  contrasted  types  let 
us  go  back  to  that  classic  essay  of  William  James  which 
he  called  “The  Will  to  Believe.”  It  was  in  effect  a  justi¬ 
fication  of  our  right  to  believe  some  things  because  we 
want  to.  Professor  James  argued  that  sometimes  there 
are  things  which  we  can  make  true  by  believing  them. 
But  the  center  of  his.  thesis  was  that  in  many  cases  we 
are  confronted  by  what  he  called  forced  options,  when  in 
matters  of  supreme  importance  we  must  choose  between 
beliefs,  or  when  the  refusal  to  choose  is  in  itself  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  belief.  He  argued,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  in 
some  cases  we  run  as  great  a  risk  of  choosing  wrongly 
by  disbelief  as  by  belief. 

Now  the  type  of  men  who  have  chosen,  unfairly,  I 
think,  to  call  themselves  fundamentalists,  are,  broadly 
speaking,  those  who  have  carried  Professor  James’  will 
to  believe  clear  up  to  the  extreme  maximum.  Not  all 
fundamentalists  have  done  this,  but  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  tendency,  and  I  describe  the  tendency,  of  course,  in  its 
extremest  form.  I  should  be  very  far  from  saying  that 
these  men  were  poor  intellects.  Many  of  them  possess  fine 
and  subtle  minds.  But  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  by 
temperament,  heredity,  and  training  the  desire  element 
tends  to  dominate  the  intellectual  process.  The  tendency 
is  stronger  to  believe  the  things  that  we  want  to  believe. 
It  is  immensely  desirable  to  have  an  absolutely  infallible 
Bible  for  our  guidance.  It  is  extremely  undesirable  that 
we  should  be  left  without  any  explicit  written  guide  for 
our  life  and  conduct.  This  is  the  favorite  argument  for 
an  implicit  acceptance  of  the  very  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
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Bible.  It  is  very  distressing  and  depressing  to  believe  that 
man  has  any  relation  whatever  with  the  animal  world.  It 
would  be  most  humiliating  to  suppose  that  one’s  family 
line  stretched  back  to  the  anthropoid  ape.  Therefore  we 
do  not  want  to  believe,  and  we  will  not  believe,  in  any 
form  of  evolution,  theistic  or  otherwise.  Of  course  to  the 
scientifically  trained  man  this  type  of  argument  is  scien¬ 
tific  blasphemy.  To  him  our  desires  must  be ‘absolutely 
ruled  out  of  the  reckoning.  We  must  face  the  truth  at  all 
costs.  And  Arthur  Clough  sings, 

“It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 
That  though  I  perish,  truth  is  so.” 

And  one  reason  why  the  scientist  finds  it  so  difficult  to 
understand  the  fundamentalist  is  because  the  latter  mak^s 
so  much  of  desire  as  an  element  of  belief.  It  cannot,  I 
trust,  be  offensive  to  refer  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
and  able  platform  leader,  one  of  the  great  Christians  of 
our  time,  and  to  point  out  as  Mr.  Glenn  Frank  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  desire  to  believe  is  unconsciously  stimulated 
in  a  perfectly  honest  man  by  constant  platform  speaking. 
Every  great  master  of  assemblies  unconsciously  assimi¬ 
lates  to  himself  those  beliefs  which  the  average  man  wants 
to  accept.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  consciously  violates  his 
intellectual,  processes  at  all.  But  I  do  mean  that  beliefs 
which  meet  the  desires  of  the  average  man  find  strong 
affinity  in  him.  If  it  be  a  defect,  it  is  the  defect  of  his 
qualities. 

For  himself,  the  present  speaker  accepts  in  principle 
the  will  or  desire  as  a  legitimate  element  in  belief.  He 
accepts  it,  for  one  thing,  because  it  is  inevitable,  because 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  scientist 
may  rage,  and  the  materialist  imagine  a  vain  thing,  but 
in  spite  of  all  protests  even  he  has  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  assimilated  certain  facts  to  himself  because  they 
found  congenial  soil  already  prepared  for  their  nourish¬ 
ment  in  his  own  tastes  and  desires.  He  that  is  without 
his  favorite  set  of  prepossessions,  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone. 
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Moreover,  the  will  to  believe  has  a  legitimate  place  in 
religion  because  religion  is  far  more  than  a  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  process.  It  is  the  linking  of  the  whole  of  a  man  to 
God,  and  it  takes  in  his  emotions  and  his  volitions  along 
with  his  intellect.  But  the  limitations  of  will  or  desire 
in  belief  must  be  clearly  discerned  and  sternly  regarded. 
Our  desires  may  carry  us  beyond  reason,  but  never 
against  reason.  They  may  function  in  the  absence  of  data 
or  amid  contradictory  data,  but  never  in  the  face  of  an 
unmistakable  veto  based  on  known  facts.  I  have  read 
somewhere  of  one  John  Hampden,  an  Oxford  graduate, 
who  nevertheless  refused  to  believe  that  the  earth  was 
round.  A  flat  earth  appealed  far  better  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  and  satisfied  his  desires.  Mr.  R.  A.  Wallace, 
the  great  scientist,  accepted  a  wager  from  John  Hampden, 
in  which  the  latter  staked  five  hundred  pounds  that  the 
earth  was  flat.  Wallace  surveyed  a  straight  stretch  of  six 
miles  on  a  level  English  canal.  He  set  poles,  whose  tops 
would  extend  six  feet  from  the  water,  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  canal.  At  one  end  he  located  a  telescope 
and  then  asked  John  Hampden  to  look  into  it  and  see 
for  himself  the  curve  outlined  by  the  tops  of  the  poles. 
John  Hampden  refused  to  look  into  the  telescope  and  also 
refused  to  pay  the  wager.  Whereupon  Wallace  sued  him 
in  the  courts  and  collected  his  claim.  Surely  the  “will  to 
believe”  in  a  flat  earth  which  refuses  to  look  into  the 
telescope  has  no  legitimate  place  in  the  mind  of  man ! 

Now  the  scientific  mind,  on  the  contrary,  has  often 
sought  to  eliminate  entirely  the  will  to  believe.  Men  like 
Professor  Huxley  fondly  imagined  they  had  done  so.  Says 
John  Fiske  concerning  Huxley,  “I  believe  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  life  which  Huxley  dreaded  so  much  as  the  fear 
of  allowing  his  reason  to  be  hoodwinked  by  personal 
predilections.”  Yet  I  greatly  doubt  if  the  data  in  support 
of  psychics  could  ever  have  had  a  fair  hearing  from  him. 
Professor  James  speaks  of  a  great  biologist  who  said  to 
him  that  even  if  such  a  thing  as  telepathy  were  true,  scien¬ 
tists  ought  to  band  together  to  keep  it  suppressed  and 
concealed.  Yet  while  every  great  scientist  has  had  his 
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little  pet  predilections,  science  as  a  whole  has  striven  to 
strangle  the  will  to  believe.  Indeed,  the  dread  of  believ¬ 
ing  something  because  one  wants  to  seems  to  be  the  most 
fearful  nightmare  which  ever  haunts  a  scientist’s  dream. 
He  'dreads  it  so  much  that  he  follows  the  rule  of  some 
dietitians  to.  avoid  strictly  what  you  prefer,  and  live  on 
your  pet  aversions.  Says  Professor  Jacks  of  Manches¬ 
ter  College,  “There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  will  to  disbe¬ 
lieve.  We  can  find  grounds  for  doubting  our  own  identity, 
for  doubting  the  multiplication  table,  for  doubting  the 
fundamental  axioms  of  thought,  if  we  are  determined  to 
find  them.  On  all  these  beliefs  doubt  has  been  cast  by 
resolute  doubters.  Nothing  is  proof  against  the  will  to 
disbelieve,  not  even  disbelief  itself.  Even  skepticism 
makes  assumptions  which  the  deeper  skepticism  can  ques¬ 
tion.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  doubting  which  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  obstinate  doubter  cannot  doubt  .  .  .  The  will  to 
disbelieve,  if  given  a  free  range,  shall  at  last  involve  us 
in  a  depth  of  skepticism  indistinguishable  from  complete 
cowardice.  But  in  actual  life  it  never  goes  to  this  length 
except  in  the  world  of  pure  dialectics,  and  asylums  for 
the  insane.”  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  these  two 
groups  do  not  practically  coincide. 

Now  there  are,  I  think,  in  the  religious  world  two  ex¬ 
treme  tendencies  whose  reaction  to  each  other  has  pro¬ 
duced  much  of  our  present  difficulties.  There  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  men  who  have  made  altogether  too  much  of  the 
will  to  believe,  and  of  those  who  have  made  altogether  too 
little  of  it.  There  are  minds  on  one  side  which  cling  so 
desperately  to  certain  chosen  beliefs  that  they  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  look  into  the  telescope  lest  in  any  wise  their 
predilections  might  be  disturbed.  And  there  are  other 
minds  which  have  gone  so  far  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
desire  from  their  intellectual  operations  that  they  seem 
to  be  moving  on  toward  that  suicidal  “No-Man’s-Land” 
of  the  will  to  disbelieve. 

The  type  of  man  whom  we  have  come  to  know  as 
the  radical  fundamentalist  has  a  natural  affinity  for 
authority  in  belief.  He  seeks  authority  because  in 
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it  he  finds  rest  and  stability.  He  accepts  the  Bible 
with  a  literalism  that  is  sometimes  extreme  because  of 
his  desire  for  absolute  guidance.  He  is  rather  impa¬ 
tient  of  concrete  difficulties.  He  is  disposed  to  wave 
them  aside,  for,  he  argues,  any  exceptions  which  deviate 
by  a  hair’s  breadth  from  an  absolute  standard  vitiate  the 
value  of  that  standard  to  him,  and  thereby  destroy  his 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  The  same  psychology  impels 
him  toward  emphasis  on  the  creeds  and  the  authority  of 
the  Church  in  maintaining  a  conformity  and  uniformity 
of  belief.  It  is  uncomfortable  to  be  disturbed.  It  is 
immensely  more  desirable  to  rest  securely  on  a  rock  than 
to  seek  adventure  out  on  the  trackless  ocean.  So  in  a 
totally  different  method,  but  with  something  of  the  same 
psychical  background  as  Cardinal  Newman,  his  soul  finds 
refuge  in  authority.  Troubled  by  the  slow  progress  of  the 
gospel  and  the  appalling  tragedy  of  an  evil  world,  he 
has  a  natural  affinity  for  those  scriptures  which  he  thinks 
teach  that  Christ  in  actual  physical  presence  will  do  for 
the  world  what  we,  relying  on  His  spiritual  presence, 
have  seemingly  failed  to  do.  And  he  tends  to  minimize 
those  pages  which  some  amongst  us  believe  to  show  that 
we  must  win  the  world  through  the  present  power  of  our 
immanent  Lord,  and  that  He  will  come  in  propria  persona, 
not  to  inaugurate,  but  to  crown  and  complete  the  process. 

I  speak  with  respect  and  with  affection  for  this  type  of 
man.  His  gospel  has  stability  and  unction  and  assurance. 
It  is  so  concrete  and  definite  that  the  listener  may  grasp 
it  readily  and  hold  it  clearly.  Moreover,  it  lends  itself  to 
the  much  needed  and  often  neglected  ministry  of  com¬ 
fort.  And  it  seems  ungracious  to  point  out  that  its  weak¬ 
ness  lies  in  a  tendency  to  avoid  or  to  explain  away  dis¬ 
concerting  facts,  in  the  danger  of  dogmatic  generalities, 
and  in  the  temptation  of  an  extreme  literalism  toward 
harmonizing  expedients  in  biblical  interpretation  which 
cannot  appeal  to  the  stem  logic  of  an  intellectual  age. 

Over  against  this  picture  there  are  those  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  who  through  training  or  temperament  or 
bent  of  mind  or  environment  have  been  profoundly  moved 
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and  influenced  by  the  scientific  spirit.  They  have  rather 
rigorously  trained  themselves  to  keep  the  will  and  de¬ 
sires  in  the  background  so  far  as  the  selection  of  and 
adherence  to  fundamental  belief  is  concerned.  They  take 
the  scientist's  pride  in  the  following  of  abstract  truths  at 
any  cost,  whether  to  themselves  or  to  others.  They  tend, 
therefore,  to  be  impatient  of  rigid  authority  and  of  static 
creeds.  Inner  experience  rather  than  objective  certifica¬ 
tion  becomes  the  norm  of  belief.  To  them,  therefore,  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  so  much  the  comfort  of  a  fixed  assurance  as 
an  adventure  toward  a  great  ideal.  It  is  not  a  lullaby,  but 
a  trumpet  note.  New  fields  of  thinking  awake  in  them  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneer.  To  them  the  truth  is  more  than  a 
group  of  fixed  facts.  Tell  them  that  truth,  like  the  multi¬ 
plication  table,  never  changes,  and  they  reply,  “Yes,  but 
whoever  died  for  the  multiplication  table?”  And  they 
would  die  to  find  new  application  of  truth  in  a  new  age. 
Without  any  of  that  comfort  which  comes  through  the 
unloading  of  a  portion  of  world  responsibility  or  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  eschatology,  they  are  all  the  more  keenly  alert 
to  social,  industrial,  and  international  problems.  The 
weakness  of  this  thought  is  the  constant  temptation  and 
the  occasional  tendency  to  rationalize  religion,  to  make 
it  a  thing  of  the  intellect  alone,  to  exalt  the  worship  of 
absolute  truth,  and  to  neglect  the  mystical  side  of  faith. 
And  religion  without  the  vital  spark  of  mysticism  is  dead 
indeed.  He  who  has  no  religion  beyond  logic  has  no  re¬ 
ligion  at  all — at  least  no  Christian  religion.  I  protest  to 
you  that  the  only  gospel  worth  preaching  reaches  far  be¬ 
yond  the  outside  boundaries  of  science  and  deals  with 
those  things  that  “eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,”  but 
which  God  by  His  Spirit  has  revealed  to  those  who  know 
how  to  love. 

I  bow  before  the  great  scientific  names.  Despite  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lieuba,  I  believe  many,  if  not  most,  of  them  are 
Christians.  But  in  all  fairness  I  have  said  to  my  scientific 
friends,  when  they  came  to  me  dazed  and  amazed  about 
fundamentalism,  “Gentlemen,  you  had  it  coming  to  you — 
some  of  you,  at  least.  You  got  a  little  glimpse  of  the  na- 
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ture  of  succession  in  the  development  of  life,  and  for  a 
time  you  tried  to  make  out  of  that  little  glimpse  a  whole 
philosophy  of  first  causes,  and  some  of  you  in  that  at¬ 
tempt  tried  to  bow  God  from  the  frontiers  of  the  universe. 
You  somehow  thought  that  you  could  pass  down  to  the 
common  man,  who  knows  God  because  he  needs  Him  and 
loves  Him,  your  dicta  supported  by  recondite  arguments 
that  he  could  never  grasp.  You  do  not  understand  the 
average  Christian  because  you  have  never  really  tried 
to  make  him  understand  you.  And  then  some  of  you  en¬ 
joyed  shocking  pious  people.  It  pleased  you  to  deal  ruth¬ 
lessly  and  flippantly  with  sacred  traditions  and  tender 
associations.  Moreover,  you  forgot  that  the  common  man 
was  troubled  about  death  and  sin,  and  that  he  loved  his 
wife  and  little  babies;  and  that  such  a  man,  with  his 
hopes  and  fears  and  longings,  could  never  be  expected 
to  react  like  a  logic  machine  before  your  abstract  syllo¬ 
gisms.  You  gave  us  the  voice  of  nature  as  you  heard  it 
in  the  jungle,  but  not  as  you  could  have  heard  it  in  the 
home  if  you  had  listened  there.  Even  so  fine  a  thinker  as 
Professor  Vernon  Kellogg  speaks  of  leaving  his  biological 
laboratory  and  of  going  into  his  home,  there  to  find  in 
the  love  of  wife  and  children  a  comfort  and  assurance 
which  seemed  to  contradict  the  pessimism  of  the  labora¬ 
tory.  In  God’s  name,  is  not  a  home  part  of  the  biologist’s 
laboratory?  Does  Nature  speak  in  the  scream  of  a  hyena 
but  not  in  the  crooning  of  a  mother?  Why  cannot  you 
learned  gentlemen  ease  down  off  the  pedestal  and  touch 
homely,  sane,  and  honest  human  life,  and  learn  something 
from  that?  And  why,  pray,  was  it  necessary  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  always  to  refer  to  churchmen  with  a  sneer? 
Why  should  he  resort  even  to  the  vulgarity  of  a  pun? 
When  he  referred  to  a  bishop’s  mitre  and  said,  ‘We  may 
always  remember  that  the  bicuspid  valve  is  on  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  the  mitral  valve  on  the  left,  be¬ 
cause  a  bishop  is  never  known  to  be  on  the  right  side,’ 
it  was  witty,  but  did  it  pay?  And  you  suddenly  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  man  on  the  street  knew  little  of  and 
cared  less  for  your  proofs.  And  then,  with  a  feeling  in 
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his  heart  that  without  sufficient  evidence  everything  dear 
to  him  had  been  trampled  down,  the  instincts  of  man 
arose  and  struck  out,  as  instincts  always  strike  out,  wildly 
and  blindly,  perhaps  sometimes  unwisely.  But  in  the  last 
analysis  it  was  the  reaction  of  the  heart  upon  those  who 

• 

had  tried  to  crowd  the  heart  clear  out  of  the  field  of 
human  thinking.  To  recall  Tennyson’s  phrase,  it  was  the 
heart,  like  a  man  in  wrath,  standing  up  to  answer,  T 
have  felt’.” 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  these  fierce  cross-tides  of 
thought  and  emotion  are,  in  our  post-war  days,  sweeping 
unchecked  across  the  great  ocean  of  religious  thought. 
And  how  shall  it  fare  with  those  of  us  whose  business 
it  is  not  to  produce  the  heat,  but  to  keep  the  light  shining 
amid  the  storm?  What  light  shall  we  rear,  and  by  what 
means  shall  we  maintain  it?  I  have,  as  you  will  under¬ 
stand,  sketched  the  extreme  tendencies  which  are  acting 
and  counteracting  in  the  religious  world.  I  have  sketched 
no  one  individual,  but  rather  the  tendency  itself.  And  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  exponents  of  such 
extreme  tendencies  are  exceedingly  few.  I  am  speaking,  I 
think,  for  tlie  vast  majority  of  churchmen  when  I  say 
that  of  the  two  extremes  I  choose  neither.  There  is  a 
great  middle-ground  group,  in  my  judgment  overwhelm¬ 
ing  in  numbers,  but  not  yet  become  articulate.  The  ex- 

.  tremes  have  been  vocal,  but  for  the  most  part  we  have  not 
been.  Let  it  be  said,  then,  once  and  for  all,  that  we  occupy 
middle  ground  not  from  fear  or  caution  or  policy  or 
weariness  or  timidity.  Rather  is  that  middle  ground 
taken  upon  conviction,  upon  the  imperative  mandate  of  a 
conscience  as  sincere  as  any  man  or  right  or  left  can 
boast.  We  have  no  part  nor  lot  with  rationalism.  We 
hold  steadily  by  the  rights  of  the  whole  man  as  over 
against  the  presumption  of  the  intellect  alone.  We  are 
passionately  devoted  to  supernatural  religion.  We  stand 
absolutely  and  without  equivocation  upon  our  solemn 
ordination  vows.  We  accept  the  great  doctrines  of  his¬ 
toric  Protestantism.  We  believe  the  miracles  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  from  the  virgin  womb  to  the  virgin  tomb.  But  our 
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view  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  is  vital,  not  legal.  The 
Bible  is  to  us  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  con¬ 
duct;  but  we  think  of  it,  not  as  the  rule  of  a  legal  docu¬ 
ment,  still  less  as  a  confining  cell  of  stone  and  masonry. 
Rather  to  us  it  is  vibrant  with  life.  It  is  to  us  like  a 
tree  with  many  parts,  roots  and  trunk  and  limbs  and* 
branches  and  leaves  varying  in  position,  but  one  in 
symmetry,  and  while,  parts  of  it  are  more  vital  than 
others,  yet  to  every  small  twig  and  leaf  there  goes  thrill¬ 
ing  the  marvelous  life  of  God.  We  rest  in  the  shade  of 
that  tree.  We  love  its  beauty  and  its  symmetry,  for  we 
believe  that  they  are  from  God.  We  test  its  fruitage,  and 
we  know  the  life  of  God  is  there.  We  have  seen  that  its 
leaf  never  withers,  and  that  is  to  us  the  supreme  apolo¬ 
getic  for  its  unique  divinity.  We  hold  by  an  atonement 
that  is  vicarious,  yes,  that  is  substitutionary,  but  we  think 
of  it  not  so  much  in  the  legal  terms  of  the  mart  and  mar¬ 
ketplace  as  in  the  vital  terms  of  a  personal  voluntary 
substitution  grounded  in  the  infinite  love  of  God.  We 
think  of  the  Church  as  a  body,  warm  and  living  and  ac¬ 
tive,  thrilling  with  love,  reaching  out  in  service.  And  our 
relations  to  it  are  vital.  We  believe  that  man’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  this  great  living  organism  must  be  judged  princi¬ 
pally  not  by  the  technicality  of  an  ancient  document,  but 
primarily  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  Christ.  And  we  agree 
that  if  a  preacher  has  lost  his  conviction  of  a  super¬ 
natural  salvation  bringing  men  back  to  a  personal  God 
and  Father  through  the  vicarious  love  of  a  risen  Saviour, 
he  has  no  legitimate  place  among  the  heralds  of  our 
gospel. 

But  because  we  would  retain  the  mysticism  of  the 
saintly  past,  we  have  no  confidence  in  legal  or  formal  or 
judicial  or  penal  process  as  a  means  to  maintain  the  warm 
heart  of  our  fathers’  religion.  The  belligerent  Admiral 
Rogers,  in  making  a  recent  appeal  for  an  armed  America, 
compared  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict  with  the  monks  of 
St.  Francis.  The  first  tried  to  maintain  the  faith  by 
rule  and  order  and  legal  process ;  the  second  by  the  gentle 
example  and  pure  teaching  and  the  loving  kindness  of  the 
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spirit  of  Christ.  And  I  submit  that  the  Franciscans  were 
the  saving  salt  of  the  old  Church.  For  you  cannot  coerce 
or  drive  men  into  deep  religious  experience.  At  least 
you  cannot  do  so  with  the  Scotch-Irishman.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  a  sermon  which  has  been  the  storm  center  of 
much  present  discussion,  and  which  was  deprecated  by 
the  preacher’s  best  friends,  was  stung  out  of  that  man  by 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  unfair  attacks  of  opponents. 
Extremes  produce  extremes,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
Church  is  firm  and  loyal,  and  she  is  large  enough  and 
strong  enough  not  to  be  frightehed'or  disturbed  by  indi¬ 
vidual  aberrations.  Always  has  she  had  within  her  num¬ 
ber  eccentric  types  and  non-conforming  minds.  Would 
to  God  she  had  always  been  wise  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  that  within  the  limits  of  honest  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ  there  is  not  only  room,  but  need,  for  vary¬ 
ing  views;  that  the  greatest  curse  which  could  come 
upon  the  Church  would  be  the  curse  of  absolute  intel-  * 
lectual  uniformity.  For  we  forget  that  the  Church 
should  be  a  nursing  mother  even  to  her  erring  children. 
What  mother  talks  about  “excisions”?  Suppose  you 
excise  a  man.  Suppose  you  excise  a  presbytery.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  excise  a  synod.  Can  you  excise  a  tendency?  Can 
you  excise  the  scientific  spirit  from  the  thought  of  one 
age?  The  church  college  is  doing  the  best  it  can  in  the 
delicate  task  of  mediation  between  scientific  scholarship 
and  religion.  It  must  keep  religion  or  it  is  no  longer  a 
church  college.  And  it  must  hold  to  scientific  scholarship 
or  it  is  not  a  college  at  all.  It  is  striving  in  all  good  con¬ 
science  to  train  the  next  generation  so  that  our  boys  and 
girls  can  face  the  facts  of  life  and  yet  keep  their  faith. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  our  young  people  are  being  edu¬ 
cated  at  state  universities  and  secular  institutions  where 
with  a  minimum  of  religious  guidance  the  scientific 
method  holds  undisputed  sway.  Will  my  brethren,  so 
ready  with  the  surgeon’s  knife,  look  ahead  for  twenty-five 
years?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  whole  scien¬ 
tifically  trained  generation?  Excise  it?  Outlaw  scientific 
scholarship?  If  you  do  that  I  think  that  John  Calvin  and 
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John  Knox,  who  held  learning  for  learning’s  sake  a  fore¬ 
most  function  of  the  Church,  would  lie  uneasily  yonder 
in  those  far-off  graves  of  theirs.  Will  you  fall  back  on 
Erastian  measures?  Will  you  put  the  control  of  spiritual 
teaching  in  the  hands  of  state  legislatures?  Never  was  so 
bad  a  plan  actuated  by  motives  so  good.  Do  you  not  see 
that  if  you  let  one  legislature  establish  orthodoxy  by  law, 
you  have  opened  the  way  for  another  to  establish  hetero¬ 
doxy  by  law?  What  fitness  or  training  has  the  average 
legislator  to  pass  upon  such  matters?  Doubtless  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee  has  never  heard  of  Erastianism, 
but  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  it  up  he  will  find  that 
to  our  theological  forefathers  it  was  a  doctrine  as  dam¬ 
nable  as  any  papal  heresy,  and  that  they  would  have  shed 
their  lifeblood  in  opposing  it. 

It  is  part  of  my  faith  in  God  to  believe  in  the  majestic 
inalienable  power  of  the  truth  to  maintain  and  defend  it¬ 
self.  In  that  faith  I  stand.  And  I  would  stake  my  life 
on  the  conviction  that  we  can  meet  a  scientifically  trained 
generation  squarely  with  a  belief  in  the  great  fundamen¬ 
tal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  belief  that  keeps 
all  the  unction  and  grip  of  the  day  gone  by,  yet  which  can 
look  without  fear  or  shrinking  at  all  the  facts  of  life 
which  are  revealed  under  the  searching  light  of  modern 
science. 

Men  talk  about  conscience  as  though  it  were  always  a 
separating  factor.  Why,  conscience  is  to  “know  to¬ 
gether,”  and  consideration  is  to  “sit  together.”  The  two 
words  are  near  kin.  Surely  the  unhappy  history  of  past 
trials  and  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  should 
save  us  from  the  notion  that  principles  of  faith  and  doc¬ 
trine  can  be  conserved  by  surgery.  Not  surgery,  but  new 
life  within  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body!  And  his¬ 
tory  has  shown  us,  too,  that  new  life  has  never  come  to 
the  Church  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  controversy.  Said 
Charles  G.  Finney,  “A  revival  may  cease  to  be  when  Chris¬ 
tians  lose  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love.”  And  how  can  such 
brotherly  love  be  secured  or  maintained  when  we  are 
willing  to  pray  for  each  other  but  are  not  willing  to  pray 
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with  each  other?  Out  of  our  strife  and  turmoil  and  con¬ 
fusion  we  shall  only  maintain  the  purity  of  Zion  when, 
acknowledging  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  we  unite  our 
hearts  in  supplication  and  unite  our  ranks  in  service. 
So  then  shall  there  come  to  us  that  new  resolve  which 
Shakespeare  couched  in  immortal  words  when  King 
Henry  IV  turned  his  knights  from  quarreling  with  each 
other  to  the  great  task  of  winning  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus 
from  the  hands  of  the  heathen. 

Those, opposed  eyes, 

Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven. 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred. 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock. 

Shall  now,  in  mutual  well-beseeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way  and  be  no  more  opposed 
Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies. 

As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 

Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 
We  are  impressed  and  engaged  to  fight, 

I|c  *  iK  * 

To  chase  these  pagans  in  those  holy  fields 
Over  whose  acres  walk’d  those  blessed  feet 
Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nail’d 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross.” 

We  go  forth  for  the  same  cross,  the  same  dear  Lord, 
not  to  “chase  the  pagans,’’  but  to  win  them  by  the  gentle 
compulsions  of  His  love.  We  follow  the  “blessed  feet’’ 
upon  the  new  crusade  for  a  better  world.  The  Son  of  God 
goes  forth  to  peace — who  follows  in  His  train? 


SOME  FUNDAMENTALS 
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Some  who  have  wearied  with  the  controversy  between 
Fundamentalists  and  Modernists,  or  who  are  immovably 
wedded  to  one  side  or  other  of  the  discussion,  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  turn  the  pages  rapidly  at  reading  the  title  of 
this  article.  To  all  such  I  hasten  to  say,  do  not  be  alarmed ; 
I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  get  into  that  boisterous 
controversy,  however  much  I  may  belong  in  it.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  classifying  everybody  would,  I  suppose, 
unhestitatingly  set  me  down  as  a  Fundamentalist,  seeing 
that  for  fifteen  years  I  have  been  Archaeological  Editor 
of  the  Sunday  School  Times.  But  I  am  not  fond  of  fling¬ 
ing  opprobrious  titles  at  my  adversaries — facts  are  better 
missiles, — and  I  rather  resent  having  any  one  inform  me 
that  he  is  a  Modernist,  for  I  am  not  a  moss-back.  In  the 
words  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Patton,  that  stalwart  of  con¬ 
servatism  amidst  the  pygmy  host  of  new  philosophers,  “I 
am  fundamental  enough  to  believe  all  the  great  doctrines 
of  historic  Christianity  and  modern  enough  to  belong 
to  the  twentieth  century.”  And  that  is  that! 

The  fundamentals  of  which  I  have  something  to  say 
are  of  a  very  different  kind.  They  are  in  some  respects 
even  more  fundamental,  for  they  have  to  do  with  the 
ecclesiastical  life  and  activities  rather  than  with  doctrinal 
formularies.  I  am  going  to  speak  of  the  way  doctrinal 
formularies  are  put  into  practice,  which  after  all  is  the 
most  important  of  fundamentals. 

I 

Principles. 

First  let  us  remind  ourselves  of  two  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Protestantism,  the  static  character  of  truth  and 
the  fight  of  private  judgment. 
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General  truth  is  static.  The  common  mind,  guided  as  it 
ever  is  by  that  oldest  of  philosophies,  common-sense,  has 
never  supposed  anything  else  than  that  truth  is  static,  re¬ 
liable,  always  to  be  depended  upon.  But  there  is  an  all 
too  prevalent  philosophy  abroad  in  these  days,  invading 
many  realms  of  thought,  sometimes  grossly  materialistic 
and  sometimes  vaguely  idealistic,  that  is  more  akin  to  the 
theory  of  that  old  Greek  philosopher,  Heraclitus ;  that  all 
things  are  in  a  flux.  A  more  modern  expression  of  the  idea 
is  that  truth  is  evolving,  has  indeed  no  stability  whatever ; 
the  truth  today  will  not  necessarily  be  truth  tomorrow, 
and  the  truth  for  me  may  +m>t  be  the  truth  for  others. 
Rather,  everything  is  going  forward,  moving  up,  even 
God  himself!  we  are  told  th^t  he  has  made  considerable 
progress  recently!  Just  who  is  the  super-deity,  not  so 
mutable,  who  is  able  to  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  per¬ 
ceive  all  this,  we  are  not  informed. 

It  seems  all  but  incredible  that  such  an  idea  should  gain 
acceptance  in  this  of  all  ages.  It  might  gain  a  place 
among  the  vapourings  of  Christian  Science,  but  among 
the  common-sense  people  of  the  world  who  believe  ‘  in 
realities — no!  Science  repudiates  it,  for  science  clings 
tenaciously  to  the  continuity  of  nature,  by  which  we  all 
live  every  moment  and  pursue  all  our  activities  in  the 
confidence  and  consciousness  that  nature’s  laws  are  the 
same  always  and  everywhere. 

Mathematics  knows  nothing  of  such  changing  truth, 
but  knows  the  fixity  of  numbers.  We  cannot  even  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  place  or  a  time  in  which  two  and  two  would 
make  other  than  four.  Morals  with  its  persistent  mandate 
of  conscience  utterly  repudiates  such  a  variable  code.  And 
theism  recognizes  the  universal  sense  of  responsibility. 
Only  in  the  shady  realm  of  philosophy  can  such  an  idea 
of  the  relativity  of  truth  be  entertained.  In  a  world  of 
realities  general  truth  is  static. 

But  redemptive  truth  in  particular  is  also  static.  This 
fundamental  principle  has  its  embodiment  in  the  very 
substance  and  spirit  of  holy  Scripture.  There  is  one  “way 
and  the  truth  and  the  life.”  “There  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be 
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saved.”  “Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid.”  There  is  no  new  Gospel.  We  may  sometimes  get 
what  seem  to  be  new  thoughts  and  doubtless  are  new  to 
us,  but  “The  ancients  thought  all  our  thoughts.”  He  who 
would  find  fresh  expressions  of  the  truth  will  obtain  them 
by  reading  the  early  Church  Fathers.  We  may  even  come 
upon  what  are  to  us  new  things  in  the  glorious  “mystery 
of  Godliness,”  because  ive  are  iieiv.  But  nothing  is  being 
added  to  the  way  of  salvation.  Those  who  think  they  have 
a  Shakespearian  or  Emersonian  inspiration  have  not  yet, 
as  far  as  the  public  knows,  produced  anything  new  in  the 
Bible  which  anybody  else  accepts  as  such.  On  the  other 
hand  the  attitude  of  the  field  men  in  the  archaeology^  of 
Bible  lands  is  definitely  set  to  face  toward  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Sacred  writings.  Wherever  that  record 
is  touched  by  the  spade,  it  is  found  to  be  trustworthy. 
Thus  not  only  is  redemptive  truth  static,  but  the  record 
of  redemptive  truth  stands. 

The  other  fundamental  principle  of  which  we  would 
remind  ourselves  is  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Truth 
is  static,  but  the  Church,  which  is  the  embodiment  of 
truth  in  life  and  organization,  is  not  static ;  it  is  progres¬ 
sive  and  is  to  go  on  unto  perfection,  and  to  be  presented 
at  last  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  however  many  such  there 
may  be  now. 

In  pre-reformation  days,  not  only  was  truth  accounted 
static,  but  the  formularies  of  truth  were  stated  with  the 
utmost  exactness  of  detail  and  all  were  commanded  to 
sign  on  the  dotted  line  or — the  rack  and  the  stake!  Re¬ 
formation  times,  also,  produced  creeds  with  elaborate  . 
circumstantiality,  but  reserved  to  the  individual  the  right 
to  discuss,  and  to  the  Church  the  right  to  change,  these 
creeds.  Now  in  these  present  anomalous  times  strange  de¬ 
mands  are  made  upon  human  intelligence.  A  great  many 
rather  clamant  scientists  are  exclaiming  against  creeds 
as  fossiliferous,  belonging  to  the  stratification  of  the 
geologic  ages,  and  the  Church  using  them  is  declared 
to  have  fastened  fetters  with  rivets  upon  the  human  con¬ 
science  and  to  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  pro- 
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gress ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  science  we  are 
told  what  to  believe  with  great  exactness  and,  if  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line,  are  denounced  for  hopeless 
obscurantists. 

Even  theologians  have  not  been  altogether  guiltless  in 
this  regard.  It  would  sometimes  seem  that  all  religionists 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  who  believe  some¬ 
thing  and  tolerate  nothing,  and  those  who  tolerate  every¬ 
thing  and  believe  nothing!  We  would  all  like  to  get  100 
per  cent  grade  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  but  also  it  would  be  exceedingly  pleasant  to  get 
at  least  a  passing  grade  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians. 

No  one  shall  go  beyond  me  in  loyalty  to  the  creed  which 
states  the  truth  as  I  see  it,  but  in  all  our  creed-making 
and  creedal  teaching  we  must  preserve  also  most  jealously 
the  right  of  private  judgment  and  that  too  without  mak¬ 
ing  obeisance  to  the  scientists  or  the  psychologists  or  the 
psycho-analysts. 

II 

Vision. 

We  need  also  to  get  again  the  fundamental  conception 
of  the  Church,  Christ’s  imperial  vision  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  The  fundamental  weakness  of  all  religion  in 
general,  and  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  particular,  is 
provincialism,  the  tendency  to  enclose  ourselves  within 
high  walls,  oh  very  high  walls,  that  only  permit  us  to 
see  up  to  heaven  and  round  about  us. 

Such  was  the  vision  the  disciples  brought  to  the  place 
of  the  ascension ;  they  said  “Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
the  Kingdom  unto  Israel  ?”  Their  conception  of  the  King¬ 
dom  had  round  about  it  that  “middle  wall  of  partition,” 
and  it  reached  clear  up  to  heaven.  They  could  look  up 
to  the  throne  of  God  and  round  about  upon  Jews,  but 
could  see  nothing  beyond.  Our  Lord  gently,  but  firmly, 
rebuked  and  corrected  this  false  conception  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  character  of  the  Kingdom. 
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First  he  told  them.  They  stood  close  round  about  him, 
those  full-bearded  young  men,  for  young  men  wore  full 
beards  in  those  days.  And  when  he  said  “Ye  shall  receive 
power  and  shall  become  witnesses  at  Jerusalem,”  one  can 
see  those  solemn  beards  nodding  a  ready  assent :  “Oh  yes, 
of  course,  we  will  be  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  head  of  things.” 
But  the  Saviour  did  not  stop;  he  said,  “And  to  all  Judea,” 
and  they  still  assented,  “Oh  yes,  we  will  send  deputations 
to  all  Judea.”  But  the  Master  went  right  on,  “and  to 
Samaria,”  and  we  can  see  those  chins  drop  and  the 
mouths  fly  open,  aghast  at  the  idea  of  bearing  the  Good 
News  to  the  hated  Samaritans.  Before  they  could  get 
their  breath,  the  Liord  had  said,  “and  to  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth.”  The  “middle  wall  of  partition”  was 
down — down  flat — like  the  walls  of  ancient  Jericho. 

Now  that  the  Lord  had  told  them,  he  proceeded  to  show 
them.  As  he  stood  among  them  and  talked,  he  raised  his 
hands  over  them  in  blessing,  the  flnal  blessing.  As  he 
stood  among  them,  that  blessing  dropped  from  his  Anger 
tips  just  on  the  heads  of  that  little  circle.  That  was  its 
whole  apparent  horizon.  But  he  began  to  rise  as  he 
blessed  them  and  the  horizon  of  the  blessing  soon  took 
in  the  Holy  City.  As  he  rose  still  higher,  the  horizon 
fled  away  to  encircle  all  Judea.  Still  he  ascended  and  the 
horizon  of  his  blessing  included  Samaria  so  hated  of  the 
Jews.  And  as  he  entered  into  the  clouds,  it  fled  to  the 
horizon  of  the  universe.  They  saw  now  for  the  first  time 
the  Lord's  imperial  vision  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  boundaries  were  all  down. 

This  is  the  vision  of  the  Kingdom  which  we  need  to 
get  again.  With  all  our  different  formularies  and  rubrics 
and  organizations,  we  could  have  one  vision  and  that  the 
imperial  vision  of  our  Lord,  withput  social  stratification, 
without  racial  prejudices,  without  national  frontiers. 
The  great  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lausanne 
wrangled  for  some  weeks  striving  to  make  a  common 
Creed.  That  can  never  really  be  in  this  world  of  imper¬ 
fections.  While  men  are  imperfect  in  knowledge  and 
wisdom  they  will  differ.  Even  freedom  from  sin  will  not 
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necessarily  remove  all  differences  of  opinion.  I  have  the 
hope  that  to  all  eternity  there  will  be  something  for  us 
to  learn,  and  as  long  as  differences  of  knowledge  exist 
there  will  be  differences  of  opinion — No,  No,  absolute 
unity  of  Creed  is  not  possible  in  this  world,  if  indeed  it 
will  be  in  the  next.  It  is  not  unity  of  Creed  that  the 
Church  needs,  but  unity  of  vision,  the  Master’s  vision. 

We  have  made  progress.  There  was  a  time,  when  not 
only  the  Lausanne  Conference  could  not  have  been  held; 
even  this  union  meeting  of  Presbyterianism  in  New  Eng-  . 
land  would  have  been  impossible.  But  we  are  quite  cap¬ 
able  of  much  improvement  yet.  I  heard  recently  a  rather 
ludicrous  story.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  it 
or  not,  but  I  suppose  I  will,  for  I  feel  it  coming  on.  It 
sounds  quite  artificial;  was  made  to  order  I  think.  It 
came  from*  California ;  maybe  the  size  of  it  is  on  account 
of  the  climate!  It  is  an  account  of  services  in  three 
Churches  at  an  intersection  of  streets,  each  at  a  corner 
of  the  intersection.  It  was  on  a  Sabbath  evening  in 
summer,  when  all  the  windows  were  open.  They  all  be¬ 
gan  to  sing  and  could  hear  each  other  sing.  On  one 
corner  they  sang  “Will  there  be  stars  in  my  crown,  Stars 
in  my  crown?”  On  the  opposite  comer  came,  like  a  re¬ 
sponse,  “Not  one,  not  one.”  While  on  a  third  corner  they 
sang  lustily  the  chorus,  “That  will  be  glory  for  me,  glory 
for  me.”  There  is  still  far  too  much  of  that  provincial 
spirit  among  the  Churches. 

A  different  experience  which  I  had  some  years  ago  was 
far  more  blessed.  I  heard  General,  at  that  time  ex-Presi- 
dent,  Harrison,  when  speaking  on  this  very  theme,  give 
this  inspiring  illustration.  He  said  that  during  the  Civil 
War  his  regiment  was  one  day  ordered  up  a  mountain¬ 
side,  through  a  dense  forest.  The  underbrush  was  almost 
impenetrable;  the  ground  was  full  of  stumbling  stones 
and  pitfalls;  and  the  day  was  hot.  There  was  much 
grumbling:  “Where  are  we  going?”  “Are  we  sent  on 
some  desperate  errand  alone,  a  sacrifice  to  save  the  rest 
of  the  army!”  “And  where  are  they  anyway?”  At  last 
the  troops  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  and  stepped  out 
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of  the  forest  into  an  upland  meadow,  a  plain  indeed, 
which  stretched  away  to  the  right  and  the  left  for  miles. 
As  the  troops  came  out  into  the  open,  they  saw  to  the 
right  and  the  left  regiment  after  regiment,  and  brigade 
after  brigade,  and  away  in  the  distance  the  Corps  colors 
moving  froiti  the  forest  into  the  open  plain.  When  the 
soldiers  all  along  the  line  realized  they  were  not  alone, 
but  instead  got  a  vision  of  the  whole  far-flung  battle  line. 
General  Harrison  said  he  had  never  heard  such  a  shout 
.  as  went  up.  Let  us  have  loyalty  to  the  truth  as  we  see  it, 
and  faithful  allegiance  to  keeping  step  with  our  regiment, 
but  God  give  us  such  a  vision  of  the  whole  Christian  King¬ 
dom  as  those  soldiers  had  of  the  whole  army,  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  imperial  vision  of  the  Kingdom. 

Ill 

Method 

Then  we  need  to  follow  again,  as  in  the  beginning,  the 
fundamental  method  of  world  evangelization,  the  plan¬ 
ter’s  method.  “Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow.”  “He 
that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth  bearing  precious  seed  shall 
doubtless  return  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him.”  This  was  the  method  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion  give  by  the  Apostles  and  the  Church  Fathers  which 
carried  the  evangel  to  pagan  shores  and  began  the  over¬ 
coming  of  pagan  Europe,  and  which  ultimately  produced 
from  our  pagan  ancestors  the  Christianity  of  Europe  and 
America  today.  This  is  the  Scripture  method,  the  Lord’s 
method.  As  we  are  more  accustomed  to  estimate  things 
in  the  language  of  today,  this  is  the  scientific  method. 

If  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  maize  into  the  orient, 
as  indeed  it  is  proposed  just  now  to  introduce  it  into 
Japan,  we  would  first  import  the  seed  and  the  sower  and 
the  cultivator  and  the  miller  and  the  baker  and  show  how 
it  was  to  be  used.  But  the  second  year,  or  at  least  very 
soon,  we  would  plant  the  product  of  the  crop  and  train 
the  people  of  the  land  to  plant  and  cultivate  and  mill 
and  bake.  Thus  the  whole  land  could  be  taught  to  use 
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maize  as  a  food.  That  is  the  planter’s  method,  the  Biblical 
method,  of  evangelizing  the  world. 

We  have  all  used  this  method,  but  have  we  stopped  with 
it?  We  have  too  often,  not  only  planted  the  seed,  but 
transplanted  the  Church  with  all  its  formularies  of  truth, 
and  its  breviaries  of  worship,  its  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion  and  even  its  occidental  architecture  and  have  main¬ 
tained  a  foreign  domination  in  religion. 

Today  foreign  domination  is  a  firebrand  almost  every¬ 
where  in  the  world.  The  seed  which  President  Wilson 
sowed,  especially  the  seed  of  self-determination,  has 
sprung  up  in  most  unexpected  places.  Nationalism  is  ram¬ 
pant  among  all  peoples  under  foreign  domination.  In¬ 
deed,  nothing  is  today  more  hateful  than  foreign  domina¬ 
tion,  and  of  all  foreign  domination,  foreign-  domination 
in  religion  is  most  hateful. 

I  know  it  is  dangerous  to  speak  of  these  things.  There 
is  so  much  agitation  in  the  churches  about  Modernism, 
that  ecclesiastical  nerves  have  become  jumpy.  Whenever 
a  missionary  begins  to  speak  against  foreign  domination 
of  any  kind  in  religion,  at  once  people  say,  “Oh,  he  is  a 
Modernist;  he  wants  to  preach  another  Gospel.”  Well, 
doubtless  some  of  them  are  Modernists  who  would  preach 
another  Gospel,  which  is  indeed  no  Gospel  at  all.  But 
that  is  not  what  most  of  them  mean  nor  what  I  mean. 
Even  the  poet  has  told  us  that 

“East  is  east  and  west  is  west 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet.” 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a  correct  statement  of  the 
truth  in  America  is  correct  anywhere  in  the  world.  Of 
course  it  is;  that  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  But  it  is 
not  equally  self-evident  that  such  a  statement  would  be 
understood  everywhere,  or  even  be  appropriate  in  some 
places.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  “present  truth,”  the 
truth  which,  in  a  given  time  and  place,  needs  most  to  be 
emphasized.  Dan  Crawford  has  taught  us  that  in  **Think~ 
ing  Black.** 
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Some  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  as  a  fellow 
passenger  on  the  Atlantic  the  Reverend  Mr.  Richards  of 
the  Bantu  mission  in  Africa.  He  spoke  then  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  statement  and  of  emphasis  of  the  truth  necessary 
in  foreign  lands.  He  asked,  “Do  you  ever  preach  on  the 
Fourth  Commandment?”  “Oh,  yes,”  I  replied,  “every 
preacher  preaches  on  that  sometimes.”  “Well,  what  do 
you  preach?”  “Why,  Sabbath-keeping,  of  course.”  “Yes,” 
said  he,  “you  did  not  know  there  was  anything  else  in 
that  Commandment,  did  you?  Now,  when  we  preach 
on  that  Commandment,  we  lay  tremendous  emphasis  on 
the  first  part,  ‘six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy 
work’  and  when  we  come  to  the  resting,  we  put  on  the 
soft  pedal;  for  they  rest  all  the  time!” 

Not  only  .in  doctrinal  statements  is  there  Occidental 
and  Oriental  in  religion;  the  distinction  is  very  widely 
diffused.  My  old  friend.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Watson,  born 
and  reared  in  Egypt,  speaking  the  three  languages  of 
that  land,  Arabic,  French  and  English,  gave  this  amaz¬ 
ing  illustration  of  what  orientals  mean,  when  they 
speak  of  an  Oriental  Church.  He  said  that  among  his 
Egyptian  friends  are  those  who  are  no  longer  Mohamme¬ 
dan,  who  claim  to  be  Christian,  but  who  do  not,  and  will 
not,  join  the  Christian  Church  in  the  land.  An  intelligent 
cultured  gentleman  says :  “I  am  not  a  Mohammedan,  I  do 
not  believe  in  Mohammed  at  all;  I  believe  in  Christ,  I  re¬ 
ject  the  Khoran  and  accept  the  Bible.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  join  your  Church;  I  do  not  like  it. 

“I  do  not  like  your  Gothic  architecture.  I  think  a  nice 
mosque  with  a  graceful  minaret  surmounting  it  is  much 
more  appropriate.  Why  can  I  not  be  a  Christian  and  have 
a  mosque?”  And  surely,  why  not?  Then  he  says:  “I  do 
not  like  your  clanging  bells  to  call  people  to  worship ;  it 
seems  to  me  a  voice  from  the  minaret,  like  a  voice  from 
heaven,  is  much  more  appropriate.  Why  can  I  not  have  it 
thus?”  And  why  not?  “And  when  you  meet  in  the 
Church,  you  have  some  man  make  a  long  speech.  We  do 
not  like  so  much  speech-making;  we  come  to  Church  to 
worship  God,  talk  to  God  rather  than  have  some  man  talk 
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to  us.  Why  can  we  not  have  it  so?”  Perhaps  we  will  all 
agree  that  ^ome  of  the  talking  might  be  omitted  without 
serious  loss! 

Still  the  Egyptian  is  not  satisfied.  He  says:  “When  I 
was  a  Mohammedan  I  was  a  Mohammedan  wherever  I 
went  simply  because  I  lived  and  worshipped  as  a  Moham¬ 
medan.  But,  if  I  join  your  Christian  Church,  as  you  have 
it,  and  go  into  the  next  town,  I  do  not  belong.  Why  is  not 
my  confession  of  Christ  daily  and  my  following  him 
sufficient  to  make  me  a  Christian  everywhere?  But  there 
is  still  another  reason  why  I  will  not  belong  to  your  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  I  am  not  a  Mohammedan  any  longer,  but  I 
am  a  Musselman,  a  man  of  submission,  submission  unto 
God.  Paul  insisted  that  he  was  a  Jew,  but  he  was  a  Jesus 
Jew.  Why  can  I  not  be  a  Jesus  Musselman,  a  man  of 
complete  submission  unto  Jesus  Christ?” 

Is  it  not  evident  that  still,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  true 
symbolism  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  is  not  an 
architect  with  a  set  of  plans,  nor  a  Bishop  with  his 
ecclesiastical  rule  and  his  rubric  of  worship,  but  a  Sower 
with  his  vessel  full  of  the  precious  seed? 

But  some  timid  soul  will  say,  “It  is  impossible ;  we  can¬ 
not  trust  these  pagans.”  It  is  not  a  question  of  trusting 
them,  but  of  trusting  the  seed  and  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest. 
I  know  of  but  one  law  of  reproduction,  and  it  may  be 
depended  upon  everywhere  and  always.  It  is  announced 
in  the  record  of  creation  in  Genesis,  in  the  words,  “after 
its  kind.”  And  no  other  law  than  this  has  ever  been  actu¬ 
ally  observed  at  work  by  biologists.  They  have  imagined 
that  anything  will  happen,  if  you  give  it  time  enough  and 
so  that  sometime  somewhere  some  other  law  than  “after 
its  kind”  has  been  at  work.  So  far  as  observation  goes, 
that  law  is  still  at  work.  All  the  world  relies  .upon  it  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture  and  cattle-breeding,  and  we 
may  rely  upon  it  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Great  Sower.  So 
we  may  trust  the  seed,  which  brought  forth  from  our 
pagan  ancestors  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain  Christianity 
as  we  now  have  it  among  ourselves,  to  bring  forth  a 
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similar  and  not  less  worthy  harvest  in  Oriental  soil.  The 
Good  seed  produces  still  and  always  “after  its  kind.” 

The  unity  of  Christianity  that  is  needed  is  a  unity  of 
resting  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  Protestantism. 
Unity  is  the  Master’s  imperial  vision  of  the  Kingdom  in 
the  world  to  all  time,  and  unity  in  the  planter’s  method 
of  world  evangelization,”  “behold  a  Sower  went  forth 
to  sow.” 


THE  INCARNATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD 
Its  Biblical  and  Rational  Bases. 

REV.  LEANDER  S.,  KEYSER,  D.D. 

HAMM  A  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

That  the  incarnation  of  the  son  of  God  is  a  Biblical 
doctrine  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  so  explicit  that  it  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  capable 
of  only  one  interpretation.  Still,  we  shall  cite  a  few  out¬ 
standing  passages  that  teach  this  doctrine. 

Perhaps  the  classical  text  is  the  prologue  of  the  gospel 
according  to  St.  John.  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word 
(the  Logos),  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.  All  things  through  Him  were  made,  and  with¬ 
out  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.”  The 
intervening  verses  can  refer  only  to  Christ.  Then  comes 
verse  14:  “And  the  Word  was  made  (became,  egeneto) 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.”  Thus  the  Logos,  who  was 
with  God  and  who  was  God,  assumed  human  form  and 
nature.  For  the  word  “flesh”  (sarx)  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  often  stands  for  human  nature  in  its  totality.  Here 
it  can  have  no  other  signification. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage,  therefore,  must  be  that 
the  divine  person  called  “the  Logos”  assumed  human  na¬ 
ture  and  lived'  a  human  life  here  on  earth.  That  spells 
a  true  divine  incarnation,  or  in  other  words,  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  a  divine  person. 

A  most  significant  statement  is  that  of  Matthew  in 
the  record  of  the  visit  of  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation 
to  Joseph.  Quoting  Isa.  7 :14,  the  gospel  writer  says  (al¬ 
though  it  may  be  the  language  of  the  angel)  :  “Now  all 
this  came  to  pass,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Lord  through  the  prophet,  saying :  Behold, 
the  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  which  is,  be¬ 
ing  interpreted,  God  with  us.” 

Analyze  the  word  Immanuel.  It  is  composed  of  Im- 
manu,  with  us,  and  El,  the  first  syllable  of  Elohim.  And 
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who  is  Elohim?  It  is  the  first  name  given  to  God' in  the  - 
Old  Testament.  It  occurs  in  the  very  first  verse  of  the 
Bible:  ‘Tn  the  beginning  God  {Elohim)  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.”  Thus,  wonder  of  wonders!  the 
little  child,  who  was  to  be  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
Bethlehem,  was  to  be  called  Immanuel,  God  with  us ;  and 
it  was  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  is  called  the 
Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  If  that  does  not 
mean  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God  incarnate,  language  can 
make  nothing  plain.  With  this  interpretation  the  pro¬ 
logue  of  John’s  gospel  agrees  in  a  wonderful  way,  for  it 
says  of  the  divine  Logos,  who  afterward  “became  flesh,” 
that  “through  Him  were  all  things  made,  and  without 
Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.” 

Whenever  Jesus,  although  a  man,  identified  Himself 
with  the  Father  as  one  with  Him,  the  statement  can  be 
explained  only  in  the  sense  of  a  divine  incarnation.  Here 
is  a  most  significant  saying  of  our  Lord:  “And  now,  0 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was.”  Here 
is  surely  a  consciousness  of  His  pre-existence  with  the 
Father  from  eternity,  and  a  prayer  to  be  restored  to  His 
pristine  glory  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high; 
yet  at  the  time  of  His  speaking  these  words.  He  was  a 
man  with  all  the  attributes  and  marks  of  humanity.  With 
this  saying  another  saying  agrees :  “What'  and  if  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before?” 
Here  is  indicated  a  full  consciousness  of  His  pre-ex¬ 
istence,  of  His  present  state  of  humiliation,  and  of  His 
expected  return  to  His  rightful  place  in  the  transcendent 
realm. 

Of  course,  Paul’s  great  saying  is  apropos  here :  “Though 
He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes.  He  became  poor,”  etc. 
Also  the  classical  passage  in  Philippians  in  which  he  says : 
“Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  a  thing 
to  be  grasped  at  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  Himself 
of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
vant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men;  and,  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  emptied  Himself,  and  be- 
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came  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Wherefore  God  hath  also  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given 
Him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  our  Biblical  citations  further. 
The  point  is  established  that  the  Bible  teaches  explicitly 
and  implicitly  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Son  of  God..  Those  who  reject  that  doctrine,  there¬ 
fore,  must  settle  with  the  Bible  and  its  author,  and  not 
primarily  with  orthodox  theologians. 

Now  it  is  well  to  have  a  simple  faith,  a  naive  faith. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  satisfied  with  such  a  faith, 
and  they  are  most  blessed.  Perhaps  the  vast  majority 
of  Christians  know  Christ  as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  by  such  a  simple  act  of  faith,  giving  them  an  inner 
assurance  that  has  no  question-marks  after  it.  My  par¬ 
ents  and  grandparents,  and  yours  too,  no  doubt,  were 
people  who  had  such  a  simple  and  precious  experience. 

But  you  and  I  who  love  to  think,  who  cannot  help 
analyzing  and  synthesizing,  who  care  to  give  an  answer 
to  those  who  ask  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  pre¬ 
fer  to  go  a  little  further.  In  addition  to  our  simple  faith, 
which  has  given  us  our  assurance  of  truth,  pardon  and 
salvation,  we  also  seek  a  discursive  faith,  as  it  is  called 
in  our  theologies — ^that  is,  a  faith  which  we  reason  about 
and  which  may  be  shown  to  be  rational.  So  in  thinking 
about  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  son  of  God,  we  may 
do  some  reasoning  and  investigating  without  becoming 
rationalists  I  True  enough,  if  we  had  to  depend  on  mere 
unaided  human  reason,  we  could  never  have  even  dis¬ 
covered  the  truth  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  would  be 
compelled  to  grope  in  spiritual  darkness.  However,  once 
we  have  been  enlightened  through  faith  in  Christ,  our 
reason  has  been  given  a  different  attitude,  a  different  abil¬ 
ity,  and  different  power  of  functioning. 

The  question  which  thinkers  ever  raise  is:  How  could 
there  be  an  incarnation  of  a  divine  being?  How  could 
Christ  be  both  God  and  man,  both  divine  and  human? 
Of  course,  we  cannot  hope  to  penetrate  into  the  ultimate 
mystery  of  this  doctrine.  We  cannot  even  cipher  out  how 
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a  human  self-conscious  personality  can  arise  from  a  fertil¬ 
ized  procreative  cell  by  natural  generation.  Indeed,  the  cell, 
which  is  the  unit  of  all  living  organisnis,  is  so  marvelous 
a  structure,  with  its  nucleus,  its  chromosomes,  its  genes, 
etc.,  that  one  might  feel  almost  like  falling  down  and 
worshipping  this  mystery,  had  not  God  in  His  word 
bidden  us  to  worship  the  Creator  and  not  the  creature. 

So,  of  course,  we  need  not  move  up  into  the  realm  of 
a  divine  incarnation  in  order  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  mystery  inexplicable.  However,  we  believe  we 
can  show  that  it  is  not  an  absurd  mystery,  not  something 
that  is  unreasonable  and  self-contradictory. 

How,  then,  could  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  assume 
human  nature?  If  we  can  grasp  the  idea  of  the  central 
fact  in  personality,  it  will  help  us  greatly  in  our  thinking 
upon  divine  things.  The  core  of  personality  is  the  Ego, 
the  English  I,  the  German  Ich,  the  Ihood,  the  Selfhood. 
This  center  of  self-consciousness  is  the  pivot  around  which 
man’s  whole  nature  revolves.  It  is  in  reality  his  essen¬ 
tial  personality;  all  else,  being  the  addenda,  the  attri¬ 
butes  which  enrich  his  being.  In  a  way  we  can  men¬ 
tally  visionalize  the  Ego  posited  in  some  mysterious  way 
in  the  center  of  our  being. 

Now  God — the  God  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity — is 
one  divine  and  absolute  Being  with  three  of  these  foci  of 
self-consciousness.  He  is  one  in  His  nature,  in  His  God- 
hood,  in  His  essence.  There  are  not  three  divine  beings 
or  essences,  but  only  one.  But  in  this  one  divine  essence 
there  inhere  three  Egos,  each  of  which  is  distinctly  self- 
conscious,  but  all  of  which  are  synthetically  so  joined 
and  mutually  en  rapport  as  to  constitute  the  one  perfect, 
infinitely  and  absolutely  self-conscious  divine  Being. 

In  this  respect  you  and  I  differ  from  the  triune  God. 
While  we  were  created  in  His  image,  and  therefore  have 
in  our  being  some  adumbrations  of  threefoldness,  yet  we 
are  limited  to  a  single  center  of  self-consciousness.  The 
Ego  in  us  unus,  not  tres.  This  ego  functions  in  our  dual 
nature,  mind  and  body,  but  it  is  limited  to  one  central 
synthetic  principle  or  power.  In  the  divine  Being,  whose 
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nature  is  infinite  and  absolute,  there  function  three  of  the 
self-conscious  Ts.  So  God  is  infinitely  and  perfectly  self- 
conscious,  for  each  of  the  three  Egos  possesses,  and  acts 
through,  the  whole  divine  nature.  Therefore  God  is  an 
immanent,  an  ontological  Trinity,  not  merely  an  economic 
trinity,  not  merely  a  trinity  of  manifestation.  He  mani¬ 
fests  Himself  honestly  and  genuinely  when  He  gives  us 
a  three-fold  epiphany  of  Himself  as  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost. 

Now  a  person,  an  Ego,  has  volition.  If  he  wills  to  do 
so,  he  can  humble  himself;  yes,  in  a  way  he  can  empty 
himself.  Father  Damien  emptied  himself  in  a  real  man¬ 
ner  when  he  went  to  the  leper  island.  So  did  Livingstone 
when  he  immured  himself  in  darkest  Africa;  the  same  is 
true  of  Schwartz  and  Ziegenbalg  when  they  went  to 
India ;  of  Hans  Egede  when  he  went  to  Greenland  among 
the  Esquimaux;  of  Paton  when  he  went  to  the  New  He¬ 
brides.  These  instances — and  many  others  might  be  men¬ 
tioned — evince  a  real  act  of  self-immolating  love  for  oth¬ 
ers.  Whence  came  such  a  self-sacrificing  spirit?  What  was 
its  ultimate  source?  Could  it  have  arisen  from  insensate 
matter?  Could  it  have  evolved  through  an  age-long, 
selfish  struggle  for  existence?  If  we  are  going  to  trace 
it  to  its  ultima  thule,  must  it  not  have  its  source  in  the 
ultimate  Being,  God?  Where  else  could  it  have  its  primal 
spring? 

So  God  must  have  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  love. 
If  he  has,  how  else  could  He  have  displayed  it,  how  else 
could  He  have  performed  a  real  act  of  self-immolation  for 
man  the  sinner’s  sake,  except  by  one  person  of  the  God¬ 
head  taking  upon  Himself  man’s  nature,  and  thereby,  in 
utmost  love  and  sacrifice,  taking  man’s  place  and  suffer¬ 
ing  in  his  stead  the  penalty  of  man’s  sins?  An  unincar¬ 
nate  God,  who  is  the  source  and  ground  of  the  holy  law 
of  God,  could  not  put  Himself  under  the  law  and  thus 
redeem  them  that  are  under  the  law.  No;  the  Son  of 
God  had  to  be  “born  of  a  woman” — ^that  is,  become 
human — in  order  to  be  placed  under  the  law. 

But  how  could  this  be  done  ?  Perhaps  we  can  get  some 
conception  of  it  by  going  back  to  the  real  idea  of  per- 
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sonality  as  previously  indicated.  There  are  in  God  three 
centers  of  self-consciousness  or  three  Egos.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that  one  of  them,  namely,  the  Son, 
having  volitional  power,  could  surrender  Himself,  in  con¬ 
descending  love  for  the  human  race,  to  the  operation  of 
the  third  person,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  would  bear  Him 
down  ^nto  the  realm  of  time  and  space,  bring  Him  into 
the  seminal  being  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  by  a  divine 
supernatural  act  enfold  and  enshrine  Him  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  so  that  after  that  He,  the  Ego  of  the  Son,  would 
function  in  and  through  His  assumed  human  nature, 
just  as  our  Egos  are  able  to  function  in  and  through  our 
human  nature.  In  this  way  there  would  be  a  real  divine 
incarnation.  When  we  look  upon  Jesus,  we  can  truly  say, 
“He  is  the  Son  of  God  Incarnate,”  for  He  is  the  divine 
person  of  the  Son  organically  united  with  our  human 
nature,  consciously  thinking  and  acting  in  terms  of  hu¬ 
manity.  If  this  is  impossible,  then  God  is  not  omnipotent 
and  omniscient,  and  there  is  no  known  way  by  which 
He  can  sacrifice  Himself  for  us;  no  way  by  which  He 
can  redeem  us  from  our  sins. 

This  doctrine  of  the  vountary  kenosis  or  humiliation 
of  the  Son  will  aid  us  in  interpreting  many  passages  of 
Scripture  which  would  otherwise  be  enigmatical.  For 
example,  “And  the  child  grew  in  stature  and  wisdom, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.”  Yet  that  child  was 
Immanuel,  God  with  us.  He  was  God  with  us,  because 
He  was  the  divine  person  of  the  Son  dwelling  in  and  func¬ 
tioning  through  a  human  form.  In  one  place  Jesus  said, 
“My  father  is  greater  than  I.”  This  statement  offers  no 
difficulty,  because  during  his  earthly  life  He  placed  Him¬ 
self  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  and  hence  of  dependence 
on  the  Father.  Many,  many  times  in  the  gospel  according 
to  St.  John,  He  acknowledges  His  subordination  to  the 
Father:  “I  always  do  the  will  of  my  Father;”  “Whatso¬ 
ever  He  biddeth  Me  that  I  do ;”  “The  words  that  I  speak 
I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the  Father  who  is  with  me;” 
“I  have  finished  the  work  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do.”  Thus 
we  need  not  stumble  over  His  saying  in  Gethsemane, 
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“Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass,”  etc.  No  diffi¬ 
culty  arises,  either,  when  Jesus  disclaimed  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Also  the  despair¬ 
ing  cry,  “My  God,  my  God  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me”  be¬ 
comes  plain.  We  may  not  be  able  to  understand  all  about 
the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  and  His  objective  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  His  state  of  humiliation  He  did 
not  at  all  times  claim  and  exercise  omniscience.  However, 
all  supernatural  knowledge  was  restored  to  Him  when  He 
was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 

A  virgin  birth,  clearly  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
therefore  a  Biblical  doctrine,  is  a  necessary  postulate  of  a 
divine  incarnation.  We  do  not  understand  how  men  can 
lay  claim  to  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  yet  deny  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ.  If  Jesus  was 
naturally  generated,  he  would  have  been  a  human  person 
with  only  a  human  Ego;  then,  if  the  person  of  the  Son 
of  God  had  united  Himself  with  this  human  person,,  the 
result  would  have  been  a  being  with  two  egos,  that  is, 
with  a  dual  personality.  But  such  a  being  would  have 
been  an  anomaly.  Moreover,  Christ  never  gave  any  hint 
of  a  dual  consciousness.  He  always  used  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  of  the  singular  number.  His  disciples  always  ad¬ 
dressed  Him  and  always  spoke  and  wrote  of  Him  in  the 
singular  number.  Or,  if  He  would  not  have  been  two 
persons,  the  conjunction  of  the  divine  and  human  in 
Him  would  have  been  only  a  mystical  unit  (iinio  mystica) , 
such  as  all  regenerate  persons  have  with  the  triune  God. 
So  a  conception  of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  pro- 
creative  being  of  a  virgin  is  the  only  thinkable  way  by 
which  a  true  divine  incarnation  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  A  divine  Ego  functioning  in  and  through  human 
nature — that,  and  that  only,  can  rightly  be  called  a  divine 
incarnation. 

Let  us  now  enumerate  a  series  of  reasons  why  the 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  tabernacled  among  us.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  show  that  it  is  just  what  we  might  expect  of  a 
good  and  holy  God,  and  that  it  is  too  organic,  too  struc¬ 
tural  in  the  nature  of  things,  too  beautiful  and  uplifting 
not  to  he  true. 
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First,  we  note  how  wonderfully  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  holds  together;  how  part  fits  to  part.  Everything 
fits  like  the  paper  on  the  wall.  When  man  sinned  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  he  fell  from  God;  and  he  fell  far  and 
hard.  Of  course,  it  was  a  moral  and  spiritual  descensus. 
Now,  having  disabled  himself  by  sin,  man  could  not  lift 
himself  up  to  God  again,  any  more  than  you  or  I  could 
lift  ourselves  bodily  into  the  air  by  taking  hold  of  the  tops 
of  our  shoes.  But  if  man  could  not  lift  himself  up  to 
God,  God  could  come  down  to  man.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  God  did  in  the  person  of  His  Son  when  He  came 
down  into  this  world  and  in  His  own  person  united  the 
divine  and  human  natures.  This  union  was  achieved, 
therefore,  in  an  organic  and  living  way,  not  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  way. 

Let  us  now  note  the  living  process  that  takes  place  in 
our  restoration  to  divine  favor.  If  you  and  I  are  united 
by  regeneration  and  faith  with  Christ,  the  God-man,  then 
humanity  and  divinity  are  reunited  in  the  bonds  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  fellowship,  our  true  life  being  derived  from  Him. 
Ihis  is  implied  in  our  Lord’s  striking  simile  when  He 
said,  “I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.**  Also,  **I  in 
you,  and  ye  in  me,”  while  Paul  said,  **Christ  in  you  the 
hope  of  glory.” 

Again,  as  we  men  are  constituted,  we  can  apprehend 
the  concrete  much  more  easily  than  the  abstract,  the  rela¬ 
tive  better  than  the  absolute.  This  is  the  method  in  all 
our  pedagogy  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
and  technical  institution.  We  pass  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Christ  illus¬ 
trated  His  discourses  by  means  of  parables. 

God  certainly  knew  our  psychology.  He  surely  knew 
the  best  way  to  instruct  us.  Now,  we  define  God  as  a 
Spirit  uncreated  and  perfect.  But  do  we  obtain  a  clear 
idea  of  an  infinite  and  absolute  Being  who  is  pure  spiritual 
essence?  No;  we  may  think  and  cogitate  until  thought  is 
projected  just  so  far,  then  we  grow  wearied  with  our 
effort,  and  thought  vanishes  off  into  mist. 

How  different  when  we  think  of  Jesus!  We  can  en¬ 
visage  Him  at  once.  It  requires  no  effort  of  the  imagina- 
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tion  to  picture  Him  as  He  lay  as  a  babe  in  Bethlehem’s 
manger.  How  vividly  He  appears  as  a  youth  of  twelve 
in  the  temple  talking  with  the  doctors  of  the  law!  How 
clearly  we  visualize  Him  as  He  goes  about  doing  good! 
We  see  Him  lying  prone  on  His  face  in  dark  Gethsemane ; 
we  see  Him  standing  in  Pilate  judgment  hall,  while  His 
tormentors  spit  upon  Him,  slap  Him  on  the  face,  crush 
a  crown  of  thorns  upon  His  head;  we  see  Him  carrying 
His  cross  up  the  via  dolorosa,  and  breaking  down  beneath 
its  weight ;  we  see  Him  hanging  on  the  cross  in  utter  an¬ 
guish;  and,  if  we  are  quiet,  we  may  almost  hear  Him 
as  He  lifts  His  eyes  to  heaven  and  cried,  “Father,  for¬ 
give  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

Thus  we  may  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  made  simple 
and  plain  to  us.  We  might  almost  put  it.  He  is  God’s  A. 
B.  C.  Who  is  Jesus  Christ?  He  is  God  come  down  out  of 
the  abstract  realm  into  the  realm  of  the  concrete  that  we 
might  more  readily  apprehend  Him.  Who  is  Jesus  Christ? 
He  is  God  come  down  out  of  the  sphere  of  eternity  and 
infinity  into  the  realm  of  time  and  space  where  we  dwell 
that  we  might  know  Him.  And  this  is  precisely  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Holy  Writ.  “No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time : 
the  only  begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  revealed  (exegeted)  Him.”  “He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father  also.”  He  is  called  “God  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  flesh.”  “God  .  .  .  hath  shined  in  our  hearts, 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  “Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
Him.” 

Another  reason  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
lies  in  man’s  need  of  a  perfect  example  of  human  living. 
One  might  make  an  epigram  by  saying,  “An  ounce  of  ex¬ 
ample  is  worth  a  pound  of  precept,”  no  matter  how  apt 
and  helpful  the  precept  might  be.  Had  God  merely  issued 
mandates  and  suggestive  sayings,*  from  His  throne,  we 
might  well  have  replied  to  Him:  “Thy  commands  and 
precepts  are  all  very  good,  but  we  need  some  one  to  show 
us  how  to  live  a  human  life  in  this  world  of  sin,  tempta¬ 
tion  and  sorrow.” 
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Certainly  God,  who  created  us,  knew  our  need,  and 
made  reply  to  this  cry  of  the  human  heart  by  saying: 
“Yes,  my  weak  and  sinful  people  need  an  example :  I  will 
send  mine  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world ;  and  in  order 
that  He  may  set  them  a  pattern  of  human  living.  He  shall 
empty  himself  and  become  ensphered  in  human  nature, 
and  shall  live  as  a  man  among  men.” 

And  that  is  just  what  Jesus  did.  He  became  our  model 
of  human  living.  Within  the  proper  bounds  it  is  right 
for  us  to  ask,  “What  would  Jesus  do  ?”  Of  course,  this  can 
refer  only  to  His  moral  and  spiritual  relations,  not  to  His 
supernatural  acts ;  but  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  domain 
Christ  is  our  example.  At  a  teacher  of  young  people,  we 
more  than  once  ask  the  question,  “What  kind  of  a  teacher 
would  Jesus  be  if  He  were  here  in  my  place?”  I  feel  sure 
that  He  would  be  a  kind  and  patient  one,  and  yet  would 
exact  the  proper  kind  and  amount  of  work  from  His 
students.  On  one  occasion  Christ  Himself  said  to  His 
disciples:  “For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye 
should  do  as  I  have  done  unto  you”  (John  13:15) .  All  His 
injunctions  to  follow  Him  would  connote  that  His  dis¬ 
ciples  are  to  try  to  model  their  lives  after  Him.  Paul  en¬ 
joins,  “Let  this  mind  be  in  you  that  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  Peter:  “For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called:  be¬ 
cause  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example, 
that  ye  should  follow  His  steps.” 

Yes,  our  Lord  lived  a  model  human  life  in  this  world  of 
mingled  joys  and  sorrows,  victories  and  defeats,  so  that 
we  might  by  His  grace  pattern  after  Him.  There  is  no 
thinkable  way  by  which  a  divine  person  could  have  set 
an  example  of  human  living  before  the  world  save  by 
Himself  assuming  human  nature. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  sympathy.  The  world  in 
sorrow  needs  just  that.  And,  since  we  are  human,  it  is 
human  sympathy  that  we  need.  It  is  true,  the  unincar¬ 
nated  God  can  and  does  sympathize  with  us.  If  He  did 
not.  He  would  not  have  had  compassion  upon  us  and  sent 
His  Son  to  save  and  help  us.  “Like  as  a  father  pitieth  His 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.”  But, 
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after  all,  we  human  beings  could  not  appreciate  sympathy 
from  a  purely  divine  being  as  much  as  we  can  from  one 
who  has  directly  known  our  human  experiences.  There 
is  nothing  that  brings  Christ  nearer  to  us  than  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  He  was  human  and  passed  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  experience.  Whatever  experience  His 
people  have,  they  know  that  Jesus  knows  how  they  feel. 
No  matter  what  hard  and  rugged  pathway  they  must 
travel,  they  can  feel  that  Jesus  has  passed  that  way. 
This  will  account  for  that  sweet  fellow-feeling  that  sub¬ 
sists  between  Christ  and  those  who  love  and  trust  Him. 
Never  was  there  a  more  precious  and  comforting  sentence 
indited  than  that  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  the  He¬ 
brews:  “For  we  have  not  an  high  priest  who  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  one  who 
was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.” 

Still  another  reason  why  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us  is  this:  Nothing  so  appeals  to  the 
human  heart  as  does  unselfish  sacrifice  for  others.  The 
story  of  a  mother’s  sacrificial  love  for  her  children  always 
melts  the  heart.  Altruistic  love  is  the  most  winsome  and 
touching  quality  of  which  men  know  anything. 

Well,  our  heavenly  Father  knew  our  natures  through 
and  through.  One  can  imagine  His  saying :  “I  know  what 
will  melt  the  heart  of  humanity,  sinful  as  it  is.  If  my 
only  begotten  Son  will  go  down  to  earth,  assume  their 
nature,  take  upon  Himself  in  self-immolating  love  the 
burden  and  pain  of  their  sins,  and  suffer  the  penalty  of 
their  transgressions  in  their  stead — ^that  will  touch  and 
tender  their  hearts  and  bring  them  to  repentance;  that 
will  win  them  back  to  the  Father’s  love.” 

And  is  not  that  precisely  what  has  taken  place?  Have 
not  mere  people  been  won  to  the  better  life  by  the  “old, 
old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love”  than  by  any  other  prin¬ 
ciple  or  appeal?  Some  people  may  be  affected  by  the 
minatory  parts  of  the  Bible,  which  have  their  place  in 
the  plan  of  redeeming  grace ;  but,  after  all,  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  disciples  have  been  won  through  the  winsome¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  and  the  love  He  displayed  in  His  giving 
Himself  for  us. 
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Can  we  think  of  any  way  by  which  God  could  have 
made  such  an  exhibition  of  true  altruistic  love  than  by 
becoming  incarnate  in  human  form  and  nature?  In  a 
former  day  we  remember  feeling  distinctly  rebellious  and 
resentful  when  we  went  to  a  church  service  and  the  min¬ 
ister  preached  about  hell.  We  would  say  defiantly  to  our¬ 
self,  “You  cannot  scare  me  into  accepting  your  religion.” 
But  if  a  minister  told  tenderly  and  unaffectedly  the  story 
of  God’s  love  in  giving  Himself  for  our  well-being  and 
suffering  in  our  stead  that  we  might  be  good  and  happy 
forever,  we  could  not  repress  the  thought:  “Well,  that  is 
the  best  story  ever!  If  we  only  knew  that  it  is  true!” 
Sometimes,  then,  the  thought  would  come  that,  if  we  were 
ever  convinced  that  the  story  of  Christ’s  love  was  true, 
we  would  be  impelled  to  preach  it.  Afterward  we  found  it 
to  be  true,  blessedly  true;  and  that  is  why  we  entered 
the  ministry,  and  are  today  rejoicing  in  Him  who  loved 
us  and  gave  Himself  for  us. 

And  we  must  remember,  too,  that,  if  this  appeal  is  to 
be  persuasive  and  effective,  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  in  our 
behalf  must  have  been  real  and  necessary  suffering.  It 
must  have  been  truly  vicarious  and  substitutional.  He 
must  truly  have  taken  our  place.  No  mere  so-called 
“moral  infiuence”  figment  would  meet  the  situation.  A 
mere  spectacular  and  histrionic  display  of  love  that  was 
not  grounded  in  necessity  would  not  win  men’s  hearts  and 
draw  them  from  their  sins.  “Knowest  thou  not,”  said 
Paul,  “that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repen¬ 
tance?”  It  is  when  we  read,  “He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,”  etc.,  that  we  surrender  to  His  wooing 
love,  for  that  is  true  love  which  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
itself  for  the  object  of  its  affection  and  suffer  in  the  place 
of  its  loved  object. 

In  the  next  place,  it  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  and 
sequential  that  the  same  species  of  being  that  committed, 
the  transgression  should  endure  its  penalty.  At  least,  that 
would  be  the  logical  way.  But  if  that  principle  were  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  human  family  could  not  be  saved.  Could  not 
divine  love  and  wisdom  find  some  way  by  which  the  race 
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could  be  saved  in  an  ethical  way,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  righteous  government  of  the  universe  is  upheld  and 
the  majesty  and  holiness  of  the  law  kept  inviolate?  Yes, 
love  found  the  way.  The  son  of  God  could  take  upon  Him 
man^s  nature,  and  pay  the  price  of  man’s  redemption. 
Thus  “God  could  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  every 
one  that  believeth  on  Jesus  Christ.”  When  we  look  upon 
Mt.  Sinai  amid  its  thunderings  and  lightnings,  we  get 
some  view  of  the  h^nousness  of  sin  and  God’s  condemna¬ 
tion  of  it  through  His  holy  law;  but  it  is  when  we  look 
upon  Mt.  Calvary,  and  view  the  transaction  that  took 
place  there  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  realize  what 
it  brought  upon  the  Son  of  God — yes,  it  is  then  that  we 
get  a  real  view  of  the  guilt,  malignancy,  ignominy  and 
destructive  character  of  sin. 

Now  we  cannot  see  how  the  Son  of  God  could  have 
died  for  mankind,  could  have  suffered  the  punishment 
due  for  the  sin  of  the  race,  could,  in  short,  have  become 
man’s  substitute  under  the  law,  without  becoming  human. 
The  cross  is  the  central  symbol  of  our  Christian  faith. 
But  had  not  God’s  son  become  incamatelf  He  could  not 
have  died  upn  the  cross.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  in¬ 
carnation,  making  reparation  for  sin  possible,  lies  in  the 
very  structure  and  constitution  of  a  moral  and  redemp¬ 
tive  economy. 

A  closing  thought.'  If  man  was  to  be  saved  by  what 
we  might  call  a  consistent  and  organic  procedure,  instead 
of  by  a  merely  mechanical  and  arbitrary  method,  a  new 
Federal  Head  of  the  race  had  to  be  constituted.  The  first 
federal  head,  Adam,  failed.  Christ,  the  Second  Adam, 
becomes  the  new  Federal  Head.  Now,  if  we  follow  the  old 
federal  head  and  continue  our  adherence  to  him,  we  shall 
be  led  downward  to  destruction;  but  if,  by  repentance 
we  are  detached  from  the  old  sinful  federal  head  and  by 
regeneration  and  faith  are  attached  to  the  new  Federal 
Head,  Jesus  Christ,  He,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  will 
lead  us  onward  and  upward  to  eternal  victory. 

By  these  tokens  we  see  that  God  acted  in  a  rational 
and  fundamental  way  in  decreeing  anej  carrying  out  the 
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plan  of  redemption  through  the  incarnation  of  His  eternal 
Son — the  only  way,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  by  which 
all  the  needs,  physical,  psychical,  ethical  and  spiritual,  of 
the  human  race  could  have  been  met  and  satisfied;  the 
only  way  by  which  the  human  family  could  be  saved  from 
sin  in  accordance  with  ethical  principles;  the  only  way 
by  which  the  moral  government  of  the  cosmos  could  be 
justified  and  upheld;  the  only  way  by  which  the  love  and 
grace  of  Gold  could  save  man  without  violation  of  the 
eternal  principle  of  righteousness ;  the  only  way  by  which 
all  the  attributes  of  God  could  subsist  in  the  synthesis  of 
His  own  accordant  being.  Had  man  been  saved  by  a  mere 
fiat,  by  doing  violence  to  fundamental  ethical  principles, 
that  procedure  would  have  caused  a  diremption  in  the 
moral  universe  from  periphery  to  periphery  that*  would 
have  wrought  universal  catastrophe.  Surely  it  is  not  mere 
sentiment,  indeed,  that  lies  in  the  soul  and  reason  of 
things,  when  all  Christians,  who  know  that  they  have  been 
redeemed  through  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God,  can  join  with  heart  and  head  in  the  singing  of 
Isaac  Watt’s  persuasive  hymn : 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  glory  died, 

My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss, 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

Forbid  it,  Lord,  that  I  should  boast. 

Save  in  the  death  of  Christ,  my  God; 

All  the  vain  things  that  charm  me  most, 

I  sacrifice  them  to  His  blood. 

Were  the  whole,  realm  of  nature  mine. 

That  were  a  tribute  far  too  small: 

Love  so  amazing,  so  divine. 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 
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Whenever  one  becomes  at  all  critical  of  the  methods 
employed  in  certain  of  the  theoretical  departments  of  nat¬ 
ural  science,  some  teachers  of  these  sciences  seem  to  suffer 
from  a  persecution  complex.  One  expects  to  hear  the  re¬ 
tort,  “Art  thou  also  of  Tennessee?,  Search  and  look;  for 
out  of  Tennessee  arises  no  scientific  prophet.” 

The  geologists  are  the  most  sensitive  to  this  criticism 
regarding  methods;  perhaps  because  they  have  had  so 
much  of  it.  In  the  early  days  of  natural  science,  when 
the  collecting  of  fossils  was  about  on  a  par  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  vogue  of  collecting  old  postage  stamps  or  old  coins, 
most  people  did  not  take  very  seriously  the  claims  which 
these  fossil  collectors  used  to  make  as  to  their  ability  to 
tell  the  age  of  the  various  deposits.  But  fortunately  for 
this  science,  the  various  Governments  of  the  western 
world  found  it  necessary  to  subsidise  geology  very  heav¬ 
ily  by  employing  specialists  to  survey  the  various  locali¬ 
ties  which  promised  to  yield  important  minerals.  The 
result  was  that  little  armies  of  specialists,  trained  in  the 
methods  of  identifying  the  rocks  by  their  contained  fos¬ 
sils,  were  formed  in  practically  all  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  especially  in  America,  and  the  results  of  their 
field  work  were  everywhere  published  in  elaborate  mono¬ 
graphs  at  Government  expense.  Thus  the  field  results  of 
geological  surveys  rapidly  accumulated  in  almost  endless 
variety  and  in  prodigious  amounts;  so  that  it  was  not 
long  before  the  mere  quantity  of  these  publications  began 
to  exercise  a  smothering  and  stupefying  influence  over  any 
further  progress  in  a  true  understanding  of  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  aspect  of  the  science.  Unfortunately  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  flood  of  geological  literature  began  before  the  science 
had  been  placed  on  a  true  inductive  basis,  that  is  while 
it  was  yet  in  its  speculative  stage.  For  every  science  goes 
through  an  age  of  speculation  before  it  reaches  a  stage 
of  development  where  facts  are  always  given  the  right 
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of  way  over  theories.  Until  this  stage  in  the  development 
of  a  science  is  reached,  the  science  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  upstart  theory  that  may  be  propounded.  And  it  is 
a  very  unfortunate  thing  when  a  science  continues  long 
in  this  speculative  condition.  Until  this  stage  is  outgrown 
no  science  can  be  regarded  as  having  been  reformed  and 
placed  on  a  secure  basis.  Over  half  a  century  ago,  Dr. 
Whewell  lamented  that  “The  Newton  of  Geology  has  not 
yet  appeared.”  And  one  must  confess  that  these  words 
are  as  true  to-day  as  Nvhen  first  written. 

But  geological  speculation  has  a  very  ancient  history. 
It  might  almost  be  said  that  in  this  sense  geology  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  sciences.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
found  fossils  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  they  speculated 
as  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  earth’s  surface.  After  the  re¬ 
vival  of  learning,  which  was  rather  a  revival  of  the 
methods  of  studying  nature  than  a  mere  revival  of  study¬ 
ing  the  Greek  classics,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  natural 
philosophers,  as  they  were  called,  to  indulge  in  theories  as 
to  how  the  fossil  shells  happened  to  be  found  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  fossil  leaves  of  plants  deep  down  in  the  earth. 
Unfortunately  the  other  sciences  were  not  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  enable  the  students  of  the  fossils  to  make  an  in¬ 
telligent  guess  regarding  the  methods  by  which  the  fossils 
were  formed.  As  Karl  von  Zittel  has  pointed  out,  consid¬ 
erable  progress  had  been  made  in  understanding  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  nature  of  rock  formations  long  before  the 
essential  facts  in  the  related  sciences  were  known.  He 
says,  the  early  speculations  regarding  the  igneous  origin 
of  the  crystalline  rocks  “had  been  laid  without  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  chemistry,”  and  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  microscopic  structure  of  these  rocks.  (“History  of 
Geology  and  Palaeontology,”  pp.  327,  341.)  In  the  same 
way  the  whole  series  of  fossil  plants  and  animals  had  been 
blocked  off  and  even  the  minor  details  of  the  geological 
series  pretty  well  fixed  and  arranged  previous  to  1820, 
or  before  anything  of  importance  was  known  of  any  liv¬ 
ing  class  of  animals  save  the  mammals.  (Id.,  pp.  128-137.) 

One  of  the  dominating  ideas  in  those  early  days  of 
geological  study  was  the  theory  that  absolutely  all  of  the 
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fossils  belong  to  extinct  species.  It  was  not  a  former 
stage  of  our  modern  world  with  which  those  early  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  rocks  thought  they  were  dealing.  Rather  it 
was  a  phantom  world,  a  mere  ghost  of  a  time  long  van¬ 
ished,  with  no  possible  connection  between  that  world 
and  this.  Assuming  that  all  of  the  fossils  were  extinct, 
it  was  easy  enough  to  arrange  them  in  a  supposed  chrono¬ 
logical  order  according  to  the  relative  positions  of  se¬ 
quence  in  which  they  happened  to  be  found  where  first 
observed.  Quite  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  where 
or  how  such  animals  as  the  crinoids  or  the  brachiopods  or 
the  cup-corals  are  found  in  our  modern  world,  how  easy 
it  was  for  them  to  assign  all  the  fossil  representatives  of 
these  classes  to  that  phantom  world  which  they  had  con¬ 
structed  in  their  imaginations.  And  when  under  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  zoological  exploration  modern  representatives  of 
these  creatures  were  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  or  from  some  out  of  the  way  corners  of  the  globe, 
how  easy  it  was  to  say  that  the  fossils  and  the  modern 
forms  are  not  quite  identical,  and  thus  still  maintain  the 
tradition  that  the  fossils  are  all  “extinct  species,”  though 
possibly  belonging  to  the  same  genera  and  families  as 
many  modern  representatives. 

But  let  us  try  to  get  a  view  of  the  modern  situation  in 
theoretical  Geology,  illustrating  the  situation  by  means 
of  an  illustration. 

Suppose  there  was  a  great  globe  away  off  somewhere 
in  space,  and  you  were  asked  to  examine  it  in  detail  and 
to  make  a  scientific  report  upon  it.  And  suppose  you 
found  this  globe  to  be  somewhat  like  our  earth,  covered 
quite  generally  with  rocks  in  strata  or  layers,  evidently 
formed  by  water,  these  strata  containing  many  relics  of 
former  living  plants  and  animals.  And  your  job  was 
to  examine  this  entire  globe  in  a  full  and  scientific  man¬ 
ner  and  make  a  report  upon  the  history  of  this  globe  and 
of  what  happened  upon  it  in  the  long  ago,  in  the  light 
of  the  evidence  you  could  decipher  from  these  rocks. 

Evidently,  your  problem  would  be  very  much  like  that 
of  our  geologists.  You  would  be  a  sort  of  coroner,  hold- 
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ing  an  inquest  over  this  globe,  with  an  honest  endeavour 
to  reach  real  truth  so  far  as  would  be  within  your  power. 

What  method  of  investigation  would  you  pursue?  Ob¬ 
viously,  you  would  want  to  know  first  of  all  the  present 
behavior  of  the  forces  of  nature  on  this  globe,  how  the 
water,  the  air  and  the  weather  are  now  modifying  the 
surface  of  this  globe  in  any  way;  then  by  projecting  this 
present  behaviour  back  into  the  past,  you  could  judge 
whether  or  not  this  present  behaviour  of  the  forces  of 
nature  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  effects  which 
you  found  recorded  in  these  rocks.  But  would  you  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  frame  any  safe  theory  as  to  the  general  cause 
of  these  ancient  changes,  until  you  had  learned  all  you 
possibly  could  regarding  the  present-day  action  of  the 
forces  of  nature? 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  you  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  form  some  sort  of  a  theory  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  fossils  got  in  these  rocks  and  form  this  theory 
just  about  as  soon  as  you  first  saw  them.  It  would  be 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  hold  your  mind  in  a 
strictly  non-committal  attitude  until  the  evidence  was  all 
in.  But  this  would  be  the  only  scientific  procedure;  for 
would  it  not  be  extremely  unscientific  to  jump  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  regarding  this  matter  while  as  yet  you  had  but 
few  of  the  data  necessary  for  the  framing  of  any  safe 
induction  regarding  their  causes? 

Coming  back  to  our  own  globe  and  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  we  may  ask  ourselves,  when  was  it  that 
geologists  framed  the  theories  of  uniformity  and  of  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  fossils  under  which  we  are  now 
working?  Did  these  early  pioneers  restrain  themselves 
and  hold  their  theories  in  abeyance  until  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  evidence  was  all  in,  so  they  could  frame  a 
safe  induction  which  would  be  likely  to  endure?  Hardly; 
the  theories  under  which  we  are  now  working  were  pro¬ 
pounded  and  had  secured  the  almost  unanimous  adher¬ 
ence  of  geologists  long  before  anything  of  any  consequence 
had  been  learned  of  the  rocks  outside  of  a  few  small 
localities  in  northwestern  Europe  and  eastern  North 
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America.  Lyell  had  visited  the  places  just  alluded  to; 
but  how  was  it  possible  for  the  few  observers  then  in  the' 
field  to  learn  anything  save  in  the  most  general  way  even 
in  these  localities?  As  for  “Strata”  Smith  and  Cuvier, 
they  had  never  been  outside  of  their  own  home  countries ; 
and  although  Cuvier  was  a  very  competent  naturalist  and 
a  real  mental  prodigy,  what  did  he  know  of  the  order  in 
which  the  dossils  might  be  found  occurring  in  western 
America,  in  Australia,  or  in  South  Africa? 

In  the  light  of  many  recent  geological  discoveries  in 
widely  separated  portions  of  the  globe,  it  is  now  becom¬ 
ing  very  evident  that  these  old-time  theories,  under  which 
we  have  been  working  for  nearly  a  century,  will  have 
to  be  revised ;  and  the  sooner  we  can  divest  our  minds  of 
the  incubus  of  these  long  cherished  prejudices  about  the 
earth’s  being  a  cooling  mass  of  molten  rock  and  about 
the  alleged  invariable  chronological  order,  of  the  fossils, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  science  of  geology,  possibly 
better  also  for  our  own  individual  reputation  with  pos¬ 
terity. 

It  seems  high  time  that  we  as  geologists  should  call  to 
mind  again  some  of  those  elementary  principles  regarding 
the  relationship  between  facts  and  theories,  which  have 
guided  all  the  great  masters  in  natural  science,  but  which 
many  of  us  seem  in  great  danger  of  forgetting,  this  lapse 
of  memory  being  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  blunders  made 
in  the  name  of  science. 

Every  form  of  natural  science  consists  of  two  essen¬ 
tially  distinct  parts,  facts  and  conclusions,  the  latter  being 
of  all  shades  and  degrees  of  certainty,  from  those  which 
seem  to  be  inevitable  or  almost  mathematical,  to  those 
which  are  merely  tentative,  adopted  provisionally  as  mere 
working  hypotheses  for  application  to  other  facts  as  yet 
not  obviously  related  to  them.  Of  course  we  never  wholly 
succeed  in  keeping  our  facts  and  our  conclusions  in  two 
separate,  watertight  mental  compartments.  And  yet  we 
approach  scientific  certainty  and  attain  to  mental  clear¬ 
ness,  just  in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in  thus  separating 
the  sheep  from  the  goats,  that  is,  in  segregating  our 
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proved  facts  from  our  reasoned  theories  in  explanation 
'  of  these  facts. 

For  facts  and  conclusions  are  essentially  distinct  in 
their  natures.  Facts  are  the  raw  materials  with  which  . 
science  works.  They  are  the  bricks;  but  bricks  alone 
without  methodical  arrangement  do  not  make  a  house. 
We  need  some  cement  or  mortar  between  the  bricks, 
this  cement  corresponding  to  our  many  incidental  or 
minor  theories  or  assumptions.  But  we  must  also  ar¬ 
range  our  mass  of  materials  together  in  some  definite 
or  orderly  way,  this  arrangement  or  organization  of  our 
materials  constituting  them  into  a  structure  or  a  science. 
And  this  general  form  of  a  material  structure  would 
correspond  to  our  fundamental  primary  assumptions  and 
our  wide  conclusions  or  general  theories.  No  mere  quan¬ 
tity  of  facts  alone  can  make  a  science ;  the  facts  must  be 
brought  into  appropriate  relationship  to  one  another,  that 
is,  the  facts  must  be  “explained”  by  some  conclusion,  this 
explanation  being  technically  known  as  a  theory,  an  in¬ 
duction,  or  a  generalization  from  the  facts  under  con¬ 
sideration, — not  merely  from  all  the  facts  which  we  know, 
but  to  be  a  really  safe  and  reliable  conclusion  or  generali¬ 
zation,  it  must  embrace  all  the  facts  in  the  universe  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  matter. 

Thus  conclusions  arrived  at  from  any  two  or  more  facts 
and  designed  to  “explain”  them,  or  designed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  them  in  right  relationship  to  one  another 
and  to  still  other  facts,  become  theories;  and  there  can  be 
no  organization  of  facts,  or  in  other  words  no  science, 
without  many  theories. 

But  theories  are  of  little  value  unless  they  are  to  be 
used;  and  any  theoretical  “explanation”  of  a  group  of 
facts  when  used  to  explain  still  other  facts,  becomes  an 
hypothesis.  That  is,  a  theory  put  to  work  is  an  hypothesis, 
and  hypotheses  are  always  dangerous  things.  We  always 
put  our  intellectual  freedom  at  stake,  whenever  we  adopt 
an  hypothesis.  True,  we  can  make  absolutely  no  progress 
in  any  line  of  science  without  using  them ;  and  yet  they 
are  more  dangerous  than  dynamite.  And  the  longer  we 
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use  an  hypothesis,  and  the  more  success  we  have  had  in 
using  it  to  explain  other  facts,  the  more  surely  do  we 
become  its  slaves  and  the  more  hopeless  our  future  in¬ 
tellectual  slavery,  if  this  hypothesis  happens  to  be  really 
wrong;,  for  a  cherished  hypothesis  blinds  the  eyes  of 
the  observer  to  new  facts,  just  as  a  gift  has  been  said  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  a  judge  in  court;  for  we  never  per¬ 
severe  in  making  experiments  or  observations  to  test  out 
an  hypothesis  in  which  we  have  acquired  considerable 
confidence;  indeed  we  often  will  not  listen  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others  who  claim  to  have  tested  it,  if  their  results 
do  not  tally  with  what  our  pet  hypothesis  has  taught  us. 

We  all  remember  how  this  psychological  principle 
worked  out  in  the  case  of  A.  G.  Werner  and  his  disciples. 
The  father  of  Neptunism  had  acquired  considerable  skill 
in  identifying  various  minerals,  and  he  taught  his  pupils 
that  the  various  schists,  limestones  and  sandstones  are 
always  to  be  found  in  a  very  definte  sequence.  From  the 
universal  primitive  ocean  he  declared  there  had  been 
precipitated  first  the  granites  and  associated  greenstones, 
next  the  hornblende  schists  and  porphyries,  followed  in 
exact  sequence  by  limestone,  coal,  basalt,  and  ores;  then 
by  sand,  clay  and  soapstone ;  and  finally  by  volcanic  ash, 
some  lavas,  and  jasper.  Since  these  substances  had  been 
deposited  in  this  exact  order,  he  assured  his  pupils  that 
over  the  whole  earth  they  would  invariably  find  the  rocks 
in  this  relative  order  of  sequence,  except  where  they  might 
have  been  subsequently  disturbed.  As  these  pupils  went 
out  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  felt  that  they  ought 
always  to  be  found  in  a  very  definite  sequence.  From  the 
as  they  had  been  taught.  And  whenever  they  were  so  un¬ 
lucky  as  to  find  the  rocks  in  southern  Europe,  or  Canada, 
or  Mexico  in  some  other  order  than  that  in  which  Werner 
had  found  them  in  his  narrow  little  district  of  Germany, 
they  always  felt  conscience  smitten  and  were  sure  there 
must  have  been  some  fault  or  displacement  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  put  the  rocks  in  this  unnatural  posi¬ 
tion.  Even  the  scholarly  and  keen-eyed  Von  Humboldt,  in 
his  extended  trip  through  Central  and  South  America,  re- 
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ported  that  the  rocks  which  he  saw  there  agreed  with  Wer¬ 
ner’s  chronology,  and  he  wrote  his  huge  books  explain¬ 
ing  them  in  this  way. 

Furthermore  when  some  men  of  independent  minds 
tried  to  point  out  specific  examples  here  and  there  where 
the  rocks  were  in  a  very  different  order  of  sequence,  they 
had  to  brave  a  veritable  tempest  of  scientific  opposition. 
It  took  many  years  before  they  could  convince  the  world 
*  that  Werner’s  limited  experience  in  the  Erz  Mountains  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia  had  not  endowed  him  with  any 
supernatural  knowledge  of  how  the  rocks  might  yet  be 
found  in  some  region  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

I  The  geologists  of  that  time  were  obsessed  with  the 

idea  that  their  science  must  be  a  cosmogony,  and  that  the 
strata  must  somehow  be  made  to  tell  the  secret  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  earth  and  of  its  inhabitants.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  under  the  leadership  of  “strata”  Smith,  the  naive 
land  surveyor  of  England,  and  of  Cuvier,  the  great  over¬ 
towering  genius  in  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy, 
fossils  were  substituted  for  lithic  characters  as  the  true 
criteria  for  determining  the  “age”  of  a  rock  deposit,  thus 
quietly  substituting  a  biological-onion-coat  theory  for 
Werner’s  theory  of  onion-coats  of  minerals.  Various 
scientists  kept  protesting  for  several  decades,  Herbert 
Spencer  saying  that,  “though  the  onion-coat  hypothesis 
[of  Werner]  is  dead,  its  spirit  is  traceable,  under  a  trans¬ 
cendental  form,  even  in  the  conclusions  of  its  antagonists” 
[Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  his  followers.]  But  even  in  this 
third  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  we  have  not  yet 
devised  any  method  of  shaking  off  this  geological  old  man 
of  the  sea,  the  theory  of  organic  onion-coats. 

If  we  attempt  to  estimate  whether  we  have  made  any 
progress  under  the  reign  of  this  organic-onion-coat 

I  theory,  I  would  say  that  we  are  now  about  in  the  Von 

Humboldt  stage  of  this  theory.  With  our  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  examples  of  “disconformity”  or  “deceptive 
conformity,”  to  use  W.  B.  Scott’s  expressive  phrase,  and 
I  with  many  great  areas  covering  thousands  of  square  miles 

il  where  the  rocks  are  in  the  “wrong”  order,  examples 
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which  we  choose  to  call  “thrusts”  or  “thrust  faults,”  we 
already  have  plenty  of  facts  contradicting  this  theory. 
But  we  still  have  so  much  reverence  for  what  “Strata” 
Smith  and  Cuvier  taught  us  to  expect  over  all  the  rest  of 
the  globe,  that  we  continue  to  believe  their  teachings  even 
when  the  latter  are  directly  contradicted  by  our  eyesight 
and  common  sense  and  every  objective  physical  evidence. 
We  invent  a  “fault”  in  the  rocks  rather  than  harbour 
the  suspicion  that  there  may  possibly  be  a  fault  in  our 
theory.  What  a  pitiable  picture  modem  geology  presents, 
still  helplessly  dominated  by  the  hypnotic  spell  of  men 
who  haVe  been  dead  nearly  a  century,  even  when  we  are 
confronted  with  a  vast  multitude  of  facts  which  make  the 
theories  of  these  men  look  like  the  childish  “science”  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

To  illustrate  the  situation,  let  us  suppose  a  case; 

Suppose  that  William  Smith  and  George  Cretien  Cuvier 
had  been  born  on  the  western  prairie§  of  North  America. 
Perhaps  we  ought  also  to  include  Adam  Sedgwick  and 
Roderick  Murchison.  Suppose  they  early  became  well  in¬ 
formed  naturalists,  and  in  due  time  became  acquainted 
with  the  so-called  great  “faulted”  area  in  Alberta  and 
Montana,  where  20,000  or  25,000  square  miles  of  Paleo¬ 
zoic  strata  are  on  top  of  Cretaceous  beds,  with  every 
physical  appearance  of  having  been  actually  deposited  in 
this  order,  and  with  hundreds  of  outcrops  scattered  all 
over  this  area  which  look  exactly  like  examples  of  nor¬ 
mal  conformity. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  four  young  friends  undertake 
to  frame  a  theory  of  world  geology  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  have  here  discovered.  Three  possible  explanations 
would  be  open  to  them: 

1.  They  might  assume  that  we  have  here  a  record 
of  successive  creations  and  catastrophies  which 
have  taken  place  on  the  globe; 

2.  They  might  assume  the  uniformity  of  natural 
causes,  and  take  these  strata  as  representing  a 
universal  order  of  sequence  in  which  the  rocks 
would  be  found  everywhere  on  earth ; 
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3.  Or,  they  might  say  that  these  are  mer'e  local 
phenomena,  representing  local  floras  and  faunas 
which  at  some  time  or  times  in  the  past  lived  and 
were  buried  here.  But  (they  might  say)  we  do 
not  have  enough  data  from  these  localities  alone 
to  judge  of  the  causes  which  may  have  produced 
these  great  changes.  Any  theory  of  the  cause  of 
■  these  changes,  to  be  adequate,  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  all  possible  information  from 
all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Only  when  a  recon- 
naisance  of  the  world  as  a  whole  has  been  made, 
would  it  be  safe  to  frame  any  theory  a^  to  the  ' 
causes  of  these  earth  changes. 

Singularly  enough,  the  scientific  world  is  now  working 
under  the  second  of  these  theories, — with  this  fortuitous 
difference,  that  the  phase  of  this  theory  now  in  vogue 
was  framed  to  fit  other  local  conditions  where  it  was  first 
promulgated,  and  does  not  happen  to  fit  these  local  con¬ 
ditions  here  in  Montana  and  Alberta.  If  this  little  group 
of  four  embryo  scientists  had  started  out  from  this  local¬ 
ity,  making  this  the  standard  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
they  would  soon  have  found  that  their  scheme  would  not 
fit  conditions  in  Europe.  It  is  really  six  of  one  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  other;  for  the  essential  principle  is  the 
same  in  either  case.  Neither  of  them  is  a  scientific 
method  or  hypothesis,  but  a  mere  lazy,  unscientific  piece 
of  guess  work. 

Obviously,  the  third  of  the  theories  suggested  above  is 
the  real  scientific  attitude.  No  theory  worth  calling  a 
scientific  hypothesis  could  possibly  be  framed  until  a  rea¬ 
sonable  acquaintance  had  been  made  with  the  rocks  in 
all  parts  of  the  world;  and  it  has  not  been  until  quite 
modern  times  that  we  have  had  any  such  world-wide 
knowledge  and  acquaintance. 

Historically,  we  have  abandoned  the  first  of  these  three 
suggested  theories,  and  are  really  in  the  second  stage,  or 
are  following  the  second  of  these  theories.  The  third 
stage  in  the  development  of  a  true  science  of  Geology 
lies  just  ahead  of  us;  we  have  not  yet  entered  upon  it. 
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but  it  is  the  theory  of  to-morrow.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
New  Geology.  But  if  this  New  Geology  turns  out  to  be 
also  the  New  Catastrophism,  this  fact  should  not  be  held 
as  a  reproach  against  it.  We  should  be  willing  to  follow 
truth,  unafraid  of  consequences.  Clearly  it  is  high  time 
for  us  to  discard  every  form  and  every  vestige  of  the 
traditional  onion-coat  theory;  but  if  after  we  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  rocks  of  all  the  globe,  or  a  reasonable  number 
of  them,  and  have  then  framed  such  a  theory  of  causes 
as  will  take  into  account  all  the  large  outstanding  features 
of  the  strata  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  a 
great  world  Catastrophe  is  unavoidable  as  a  vital  part  of 
our  theory,  we  must  not  permit  any  uniformitarian  pre¬ 
judices  to  warp  and  hamper  our  induction. 

Nor  should  we  allow  any  inherited  bias  in  favour  of 
evolutionism  to  hinder  us  from  facing  the  possibility  that 
perhaps  Darwin  and  Lyell  and  Buffon  and  the  ancient 
Greeks  may  have  been  mistaken  in  trying  to  explain  the 
origin  of  things  in  terms  of  processes  now  going  on.  Pos¬ 
sibly  there  may  be  some  things  regarding  origins  that 
can  never  be  equated  with  what  we  may  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  of  natural  law.  Perhaps  there  are  some  things  that 
are  truly  supra-natural  after  all. 

“Let  us  not  fight  against  facts,” 
they  can  do  us  no  harm.” 


said  Euripides,  “for 


LUTHER  AT  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS 

BY  REVEREND  WILLIAM  CROWE,  D.D. 

On  April  2, 1521,  a  little  company  of  men  entered  upon 
their  tedious  journey  fronr  Wittenberg  to  the  City  of 
Worms,  reaching  their  destination  fourteen  days  later. 

One  of  the  company  was  under  indictment  and  was 
obeying  the  summons  of  the  king  to  appear  before  the 
imperial  diet,  which  had  been  in  session  in  the  city  of 
Worms  since  January  6,  of  that  year. 

The  man  under  indictment  was  Martin  Luther. 

The  complainant  was  Leo  X,  occupant  of  the  pontifical 
chair. 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  was  Charles  V,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  judge  on  the  bench. 

The  indictment  can  be  given  in  the  words  of  Aleander : 
“Most  august  Emperor,  most  mighty  princes,  most  ex¬ 
cellent  deputies,  I  appear  before  you  in  defense  of  a  cause 
for  which  my  heart  glows  with  the  most  ardent  affection. 
It  is  to  retain  on  my  master’s  head  that  triple  crown 
which  you  all  adore;  to  maintain  that  papal  throne  for 
which  I  should  be  willing  to  deliver  my  body  to  the  flames, 
if  the  monster  that  has  engendered  this  growing  heresy 
that  I  am  now  to  combat  could  be  consumed  at  the  same 
stake,  and  mingle  his  ashes  with  mine.  No,  the  whole  dif¬ 
ference  between  Luther  and  the  Pope  does  not  turn  on 
the  papal  interests.  I  have  Luther’s  books  before  me,  and 
a  man  only  needs  to  have  eyes  in  his  head  to  see  that  he 
attacks  the  holy  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  teaches  that 
those  alone  communicate  worthily  whose  consciences  are 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  confusion  because  of  their 
sins,  and  that  no  one  is  justified  by  baptism.  .  .  He  de¬ 
nies  the  necessity  of  works  to  obtain  heavenly  glory.  .  . 
He  asserts  that  we  sin  of  necessity  in  every  one  of  our  ac¬ 
tions.  Has  the  arsenal  of  hell  ever  sent  forth  weapons  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  break  the  bonds  of  decency  ?  He  preaches 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  monastic  vows.  Can  we  im¬ 
agine  any  greater  sacreligious  impiety?  .  .  .  Shall  I 
enumerate  all  the  crimes  of  this  Augustinian  monk?  He 
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sins  against  the  dead,  for  he  denies  purgatory ;  he  sins 
against  the  priests,  for  he  maintains  that  all  Christians 
are  priests ;  he  sins  against  the  world,  for  he  forbids  the 
punishment  of  death  to  be  inflicted  on  any  who  have  not 
committed  a  deadly  sin.  Some  of  you  may  say  that  he  is 
a  pious  man ;  I  have  no  desire  to  attack  his  life,  but  only 
to  remind  this  assembly  that  the  devil  often  deceives  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  garb  of  truth.” 

With  this  case  against  him,  did  Martin  Luther,  clad 
in  the  friar’s  cowl,  appear  before  his  two  hundred  and 
four  judges,  the  emperor  and  his  nobility,  with  unfailing 
courage.  An  epochal  event  in  the  world’s  history  resulted 
therefrom. 

•  Luther,  Staupitz,  Charles  V,  Frederick  Elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  Leo  X,  Rome,  Wittenberg,  Worms,  these  are  the 
names  of  persons  and  places  concerned  in  that  momentous 
meeting ;  persons  and  places  that  fill  many  volumes  of  the 
solemn  record  of  the  struggle  of  the  race  for  freedom. 

Well,  who  was  this  insubordinate  fellow,  this  Martin 
Luther?  And  why  had  Rome  lodged  this  complaint 
against  him?  Was  this  merely  a  squabble  among  monks? 
Why  was  an  ecclesiastic,  whose  contentions  were  wholly 
within  the  church  summoned  to  appear  before  a  civil 
court?  These  and  many  like  questions  have  given  spur  to 
the  interest  of  many  a  student  of  those  turbulent  times. 
They  will  engage  our  attention  for  a  moment  today. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  History  has  a  logic 
of  its  own  and  flings  its  conclusions  upon  us,  whether  we 
admit  its  premises  or  not.  We  will,  however,  undertake 
to  discover  today  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  find¬ 
ing  of  a  true  bill  against  this  man  on  the  part  of  the 
Diet,  which  rendered  Luther  a  victim  of  the  ban  of  the 
empire.. 

Here  are  some  of  the  causes,  n'ote  well : 

1.  Luther  rediscovered  the  Bible., 

2.  Luther  exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  monks. 

3.  Luther  threw  stones  at  Aristotle  and  Thomas 
Aquinas. 
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4.  Luther  denied  the  validity  of  the  sources  of  the 
thfeology  and  philosophy  of  his  day. 

5.  Luther  made  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  indul¬ 
gences  and  transubstantiation  the  laughing-stock 

'  of  the  better  informed. 

6.  Luther  denied  the  spiritual  primacy  of  the  Roman 
See. 

7.  Luther  refused  to  be  terrified,  hoodwinked,  or 
bribed  by  papal  envoys. 

Result  number  one.  Luther  was  excommunicated. 

Result  nuihber  two.  Luther  was  placed  under  a  ban. 

Result  number  three.  The  Word  of  God  was  released 
from  bondage.  Ergo,  Luther  lived,  the  Word  was  glori¬ 
fied,  and  today  we  can  sing:  * 

“Zion  enjoys  her  Monarch’s  love 
Secure  against  a  threatening  hour; 

Nor  can  her  firm  foundation  move. 

Built  on  His  truth,  and  armed  with  power.” 

We  will  not  pause  to  consider  the  later  history  of  this 
man,  who,  with  hammer  in  hand,  had  been  found  nailing 
his  document  containing  his  ninety-five  theses  to  the  door 
of  the  castle  church.  Said  theses  were  not  declarations, 
but  rather  were  they  questions  implying  that  if  answers 
in  accord  with  the  divine  word  could  be  offered,  he  would 
be  satisfied.  Answers  were  not  forthcoming,  however, 
and  the  results  were  that  the  learned  doctor  continued  to 
thrust  Rome,  Rome  renewed  the  fires  of  inquisition,  bed¬ 
lam  reigned  in  Germany  and  a  new  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  development  began  for  the  world. 

We  therefore  behold  a  degenerate  church,  a  blind  leader 
of  the  blind.  The  popes  were  indecent,  the  monks  were 
ignorant,  the  people  were  superstitious.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting,  could  we  indulge  ourselves  in  a  history  of  the 
awakening  intelligence  caused  by  the  return  of  the  knights 
from  the  crusades,  and  the  fall  of  Constantinople ;  of  the 
narrow  provincialism  of  central  and  southern  Europe  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  a  larger  vision ;  of  the  longing  of  a  rare  soul  * 
here  and  there  for  a  spiritual  awakening,  and  of  dreams 
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vouchsafed  to  some  Simeon  here  and  there  that  a  better 
time  is  coming;  of  the  early  religious  experiences  of  this 
son  of  a  miner,  who  saw  deeper  than  the  sod;  of  his 
outraged  soul  at  the  lying,  thieving  Tetzel  who  put  sin  on 
the  bargain  counter;  of  the  hue  and  cry  raised  as  the 
hounds  of  Satan  snapped  at  the  heels  of  this  giant  who 
had  come  among  men. 

But  it  is  needful  to  hurry  along  with  the  story.  As  we 
said,  we  are  standing  in  the  wondering  crowd  before  the 
Church  door  of  Wittenberg  gazing  at  the  sheet  that  was 
destined  to  become  the  rallying  banner  for  the  multitude. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  for  two  hundred  years  previous 
to  that  Hallowe’en  day,  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
had  been  holding  the  reins  of  the  world’s  thinking,  the 
former  in  philosophy,  the  latter  in  theology,  and  that  the 
theses  were  destined  to  call  their  chariot  to  a  halt,  let 
us  advance  in  the  life  of  Luther  for  about  three  years.  .  . 
until  April,  1521.  In  these  three  years  there  are  five  in¬ 
cidents  that  claim  our  attention,  each  marking  an  epoch 
in  the  development  of  the  Reformation,  yet  in  its  swad¬ 
dling  bands. 

Incident  number  one.  The  Heidelberg  Convention.  This 
was  held  in  1518,  a  gathering  of  the  Augustinian  Order, 
to  which  Luther,  a  member  of  the  Order,  was  supposed 
to  go,  even  though  his  friends,  fearing  for  his  life,  coun¬ 
selled  against  his  attending.  Thitherward  then,  the 
learned  monk  went  on  foot,  and  there  unlimbered  his  guns 
against  Aristotle  and  Aquinas.  The  indulgence  traffickers 
were  there,  but  made  no  headway  against  the  profound 
expositions  of  divine  truth  according  to  Paul,  Augustine 
and  Brother  Martin. 

Incident  number' two.  Trial  before  Cajetan  at  Augs- 
gurg  in  October,  1519.  Irritated  at  the  progress  made  by 
the  insurgents,  the  Pope  summoned  Luther  to  Rome.  By 
the  intercession  of  the  Elector  Frederick,  the  trial  was 
held  at  Augsburg,  and  before  the  papal  delegate  Cardinal 
Cajetan.  The  countryside  was  aflame  with  excitement 
over  this  meeting.  Thousands  of  curious  spectators  lined 
the  streets  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  monk  possessed  with 
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such  temerity  as  to  flaunt  defiance  into  the  face  of  His 
Holiness,  Leo  X.  Urban  would  play  the  role  of  David 
and  slay  the  ^iant,  thereby  saving  the  Cardinal,  to  which 
volunteer  service  the  astute  Cajetan  readily  consented. 
But  the  German  Goliath  refused  to  be  slain.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  skirmish  with  Urban  only  served  to  exercise 
the  spiritual  muscle  of  the  monk  for  the  harder  struggle 
with  the.  Cardinal.  But  for  that  battle  Rome  marched  up 
the  hill,  and  then  marched  down  again.  The  trial  availed 
nothing  for  the  papacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cardinal 
returned  to  Italy  discredited,  the  Pope  was  more  cha¬ 
grined  than  ever,  and  Luther  was  able'  to  sing  with  an 
ever  increasing  company,  “Ein  feste  burg,”  while  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Thomas  Aquinas  went  down  under  the  mighty 
drive  of  one  armed  with  the  panoply  of  God. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  at  this  trial  Luther’s  old  friend 
Staupitz,  while  holding  with  Rome,  sympathized  in  his 
inmost  soul  with  this  his  sometime  fellow  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Erfurth.  Let  it  also  be  noted  that  at  the  close  of 
the  trial  at  arms,  Cajetan  said,  “I  don’t  wish  to  talk  more 
with  this  beast ;  he  has  a  deep  eye  and  marvellous  specu¬ 
lations  in  his  head.” 

Incident  number  three.  In  a  month  a  papal  bull  was 
issued,  condemning  the  attacks  upon  indulgences,  and 
restating  the  papal  claim  to  the  power  of  delivering  sin¬ 
ners  from  every  punishment  due  to  every  sort  of  trans¬ 
gression.  Luther  appealed  from  the  Pope  to  a  general 
council  of  the  Church.  The  wily  Italian,  however,  at  last 
aware  of  the  greatness  of  the  schism  in  the  German 
church,  and  fearing  that  by  a  general  council  other  na¬ 
tions  might  catch  the  contagion  of  heresy,  declined  to  call 
such  a  gathering. 

Incident  number  four.  The  Leipsic  Disputations.  This 
followed  in  the  year  1519.  In  this  debate  Dr.  Eck  occu¬ 
pied  the  center  of  the  stage  for  Rome.  Dr.  Eck,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  was  the  man  who  told  Luther  that  he  would 
meet  him  on  any  other  ground  than  the  Bible,  but  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  that.  In  the  Leipsic  Disputa¬ 
tions  Luther  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  authority  of  the 
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church  to  decide  matters  of  faith.  The  Disputation  was 
followed  by  his  best  known  book,  “The  Babylonish  Cap¬ 
tivity.”  This  book  was  published  in  1520.  In  this  the  re¬ 
former  presented  the  doctrinal  aspects  of  the  movement. 
He  called  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  in¬ 
dulgences,  characterizing  them  as  “devilish  institutions.” 
He  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  sacraments.  He  denied 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  proclaimed  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  That  book  was  the 
final  provocation.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  papal 
delegate  appeared  in  Germany  with  a  bull  containing  a 
record  of  forty  heresies  extracted  from  Luther’s  writings, 
ordered  his  works  to  be  burned  wherever  found,  and  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  retract  within  sixty  days,  or  suffer  ex- 
communication. 

Incident  number  five.  December  10,  1520.  Mark  well 
the  date.  A  vast  multitude  marched  out  of  the  gate  of 
Wittenberg  that  looked  toward  the  river,  and  waited 
with  bated  breath  to  see  Dr.  Martin  Luther  consign 
to  the  bonfire  the  papal  bull,  decree  and  decretals,  with 
the  entire  code  of  Romish  law.  Thus  he  broke  openly 
as  he  had  already  broken  virtually  with  Rome  forever. 

The  bull  of  excommunication  immediately  followed.  So 
the  long  expected  happened.  But  the  unfrocked  monk  re¬ 
fused  to  fall  dead,  or  even  to  turn  back  from  the  path 
the  traversing  of  which  had  brought  down  upon  his  head 
the  most  dreaded  of  all  punishments.  It  was  then  that 
Leo,  driven  to  desperatio/i,  admitted  the  superior  strength 
of  Caesar,  in  petitioning  the  Imperial  Diet,  then  sitting 
at  Worms,  to  place  this  incorrigible  monk  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire. 

The  princes  of  Germany,  composing  the  assembly,  on 
the  ground  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard  before 
sentence  is  imposed,  refused  to  comply  with  the  letter 
of  the  pope’s  demand,  but  summoned  Luther  to  appear 
before  that  body.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Fred¬ 
erick  a  safe  conduct  was  secured,  and  the  man  under  in¬ 
dictment  fared  forth  to  meet  his  doom,  as  his  friends 
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believed.  ‘  To  their  remonstrances  he  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
Armed  with  the  safe  conduct  that  had  been  wrested  from 
the  hand  of  the  emperor  by  him  to  whom  the  emperor 
owed  his  office,  this  marked  man  set  out  from  Wittenberg 
on  the  second  of  April.  Enemies  lurked  on  every  side. 
Rome  sought  to  assassinate  him  on  the  way,  but  cowed 
before  the  Emperor’s  proclamation.  He  advanced  to  a 
poisoned  Diet. 

But  Luther  was  not  without  friends.  Among  others  the 
distinguished  knight,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  from  his  castle 
of  Ebernburg,  stretched  out  a  helping  hand,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  April  wrote,  “The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the 
day  of  trouble ;  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee, 
send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuary  and  strengthen  thee  out 
of  Zion.  Grant  thee  according  to  thine  own  heart  and 
fulfill  all  thy  counsel.  Dearly  beloved  Luther,  my  ven¬ 
erable  father;  fear  not,  and  stand  firm.  The  counsel  of 
the  wicked  has  beset  you,  and  they  have,  c^.aned  their 
mouths  against  you  like  roaring  lions.  But  the  Lord  will 
arise  against  the  unrighteous,  and  put  them  to  confusion. 
Fight  therefore  valiantly  in  Christ’s  cause.  The  Lord 
will  purge  his  vineyard  which  the  wild  boar  has  laid 
waste.  May  Christ  preserve  you.”  Bucer  did  more  than 
Hutten,  in  that  he  came  from  Ebernburg  to  Worms,  and 
did  not  leave  his  friend  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
sojourn  there. 

En  route,  Luther  wrote  from  Frankfort  to  Spalatin, 
who  was  then  at  Worms  with  the  Elector,  “I  am  coming 
though  Satan  endeavored  to  stop^  me.  I  learn  that  Charles 
has  published  an  edict  against  me  to  frighten  me.  But 
Christ  lives  and  I  shall  enter  Worms  in  despite  of  all 
the  gates  of  hell,  and  the  powers  of  the  air.”  His  progress 
was  like  that  of  a  victorious  general,  to  use  the  words 
of  D’Aubigne.  The  people  gazed  with  emotion  on  this 
daring  man,  who  was  going  to  lay  his  head  at  the  feet  of 
the  emperor  and  empire.  An  immense  crowd  fiocked 
around  him.  Some  said :  “They  will  burn  you  and  reduce 
your  body  to  ashes,  as  they  did  with  John  Huss.”  Luther 
replied,  “Though  they  should  kindle  a  fire  all  the  way 
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from  Worms  to  Wittenberg,  the  flames  of  which  reached 
to  Heaven,  I  would  walk  through  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord — I  would  appear  before  them— I  would  enter  the 
jaws  of  this  Behemoth,  and  break  his  teeth,  confessing 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  On  the  last  day  out 
of  the  city,  Spalatin,  the  Elector’s  confidante,  sent  word, 
“Do  not  enter  Worms.”  To  the  messenger  Luther  replied : 
“Go  and  tell  your  master,  that  even’ should  there  be  as 
many  devils  in  Worms  as  tiles  on  the  housetops,  I  would 
enter  it.” 

April  16,  1521.  Luther  walked  into  the  city  of  Worms, 
accompanied  by  two  thousand  people.  It  was  the  greatest 
day  in  the  history  of  Europe  since  Paul  had  laid  his  head 
on  the  block.  On  that  day  Pope  Gregory  VII  turned  over 
in  his  grave,  the  devil  took  a  reef  in  his  sails,  but,  and 
we  say  it  reverently,  the  angels  and  martyrs  shouted  for 
joy  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 

Now  the  Diet:  the  most  august  body  in  all  the  world. 
But  this  fearless  man  stood  up  and  faced  them  in  the 
strength  of  his  convictions.  Someone  whispered  to  him, 
“When  ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings 
for  my  sake,  the  spirit  of  your  Father  shall  speak  in 
you.”  This  appearance  was  of  itself  a  signal  victory  over 
the  papacy.  The  pope  had  condemned  the  man,  and  he 
was  now  standing  before  a  tribunal  which,  by  this  very 
act,  set  itself  above  the  pope. 

The  story  of  the  trial  can  be  told  in  few  words.  The 
accusations  were  made,  such  as  we  have  quoted  from 
Aleander ;  the  man  before  the  bar  was  commanded  to  re¬ 
tract.  The  terms  were  simple.  Retract  or  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  He  asked  for  a  day  to  formulate  his  reply.  Clearly 
did  he  state  his  position,  taking  the  Bible  for  his  sole  au¬ 
thority.  Then  the  Chancellor  of  Treves,  the  orator  of 
the  Diet,  put  the  question:  “Will  you  or  will  you  not  re¬ 
tract.”  Upon  this  Luther  replied :  “Since  your  most  serene 
majesty  and  your  mighty  highness  requires  from  me  a 
clear,  simple  and  precise  answer,  I  will  give  you  one, 
and  it  is  this:  I  cannot  submit  my  faith  either  to  the 
Pope  or  to  the  Councils,  because  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day 
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that  they  have  frequently  erred  and  contradicted  each 
other.  Unless  therefore  I  am  convinced  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Scripture,  or  by  the  clearest  reasoning — unless  I 
am  persuaded  by  means  of  the  passages  I  have  quoted — 
and  unless  they  thus  render  my  conscience  bound  by  the 
Word  of  God,  I  cannot  and  will  not  retract,  for  it  is  unsafe 
for  a  Christian  to  speak  against  his  conscience.”  And 
looking  around  on  the  assembly  that  held  his  life  in  its 
hands,  he  said:  “Here  I  stand;  I  can  do  no  other.  May 
God  help  me;  AMEN.” 

Behold  a  thunderstruck  assembly.  Many  found  it  a  hard 
task  to  conceal  their  admiration.  The  Emperor  ex¬ 
claimed:  “This  monk  speaks  with  an  intrepid  heart  and 
unshaken  courage.” 

But  the  breakdown  of  the  moral  courage  of  the  emperor 
turned  the  tide  against  the  bravest  man  of  them  all. 
The  ban  was  issued,  Luther  started  home  on  his  little 
cart,  fearful  that  the  time  limit  of  the  safe  conduct  would 
expire  before  he  could  reach  the  asylum  of  his  own  pro¬ 
vince.  Passing  through  the  deep  woods  of  Thuringia, 
he  was  arrested  by  masked  horsemen,  dragged  from  his 
humble  vehicle,  whisked  away  to  Wartburg  Castle,  where 
for  a  year  he  lived  under  an  assumed  name,  the  world 
guessing  what  had  become  of  the  valiant,  defiant  monk 
of  Wittenberg.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  at  Wartburg  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  There  we  leave  Dr. 
Luther. 

The  Reformation,  the  principles  of  which  were  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Luther  at  Worms,  dealt  a  death  blow  alike  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  See  and  to  the  tyranny  of 
kings.  The  age  witnessed  the  unloosing  of  three  great 
powers,  each  supplementing  the  other ;  gunpowder,  print¬ 
ing,  and  the  Word  of  God.  By  the  agency  of  gunpowder, 
knighthood  with  its  attendant  evils  retreated,  and  de¬ 
mocracy  became  possible.  By  the  agency  of  printing,  the 
monastery 'lost  its  strangle  hold  upon  the  men  of  the 
soil,  and  by  the  unchaining  of  the  Word,  democracy  and 
intelligence  walked  hand  in  hand  to  victory  under  the 
spell  of  a  new  bom  power. 
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The  Diet  of  Worms  was  the  funeral  scene  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  Had  that  not  been  the  case  the  Augsburg 
Conference  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  Luther  heresy, 
so  called.  But  De  Vio,  better  known  as  Cajetan  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  could  not  stampede  the  palefaced  monk  and  his 
party.  The  papal  bull  was  treated  as  a  scrap  of  paper, 
food  for  a  bonfire.  The  wiles  of  the  pope  all  failed,  and 
the  resort  to  the  imperial  power  was  a  confession  that 
the  spiritual  empire  was  not  sufficient  for  these  things. 
The  power  before  which  kings  and  earthly  cabinets  had 
stood  with  bared  heads  and  submissive  hearts  must  now 
lean  upon  the  arm  of  Caesar,  as  it  tottered  in  its  crooked 
path. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Charles  V  found  a  needed  ally 
in  the  papacy,  and  found  it  good  politics  for  himself  to 
place  Luther  undej  the  ban.  It  is  good  food  for  specula¬ 
tion  to  contemplate  the  probable  results,  had  the  emperor 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  reformer.  Probably  the  world 
would  not  have  been  deluged  in  blood,  probably  St. 
Bartholomew’s  massacre  would  not  have  occurred,  prob¬ 
ably  the  Duke  of  Alva  would  never  have  confronted  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange,  and  probably  the  Iron  maiden  of  Nurem¬ 
berg  would  not  have  been  requisitioned  for  performing 
her  bit  of  rending  the  fiesh  of  the  martyrs  *,  but  probably 
had  the  king  advocated  the  movement,  the  work  would 
have  been  shallow.  It  would  have  been  a  national  move¬ 
ment  and  would  have  been  incomplete,  as  it  was  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  aegis  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Any  radical 
change  in  the  thinking  of  a  people  must  start  in  the  sources 
of  their  rudimentary  desires  and  claims.  England’s  era 
of  reform  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  product  of  the  demands  of  the  rank  and  file.  They 
are  the  ones  who  feel  the  pinch  and  suffer  and  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  little  to  lose,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
desperate  prices  for  better  conditions.  In  Egypt  the  cry 
of  the  people  came  to  Moses’  ears. 

They  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings’  houses  and 
cannot  understand  the  perils  and  needs  of  common  clay. 
So  the  twenty-year-old  emperor  threw  himself  into  the 
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side  of  the  balance  with  Leo.  Had  he  been  able  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  issues  of  one  hundred  years,  he  would  have  done 
otherwise.  But  emperors  usually  are  not  seers. 

Here  then,  are  the  two  bedfellows,  neither  of  them 
worthy  of  a  single  paragraph  in  the  records  of  men. 
Each  hating  and  fearing  the  other,  and  yet  making  com¬ 
mon  cause  from  wholly  selfish  motives.  Leo,  who  would 
rather  reach  his  goal  by  a  circuitous  path  than  by  the 
king’s  highway ;  Leo,  wily,  cunning.  Machiavellian.  And 
Charles,  standing  in  dread  of  a  policy  later  advocated  by 
Richelieu,  which  was  to  depress  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
and  keep  Germany  disunited ;  Charles,  a  Spanish-speaking 
head  of  the  German  race ;  ruler  of  most  of  the  globe,  and 
fearful  that  his  empire  would  fall  by  its  very  bigness; 
son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  therefore  heir  to  the 
wealth  of  a  new  found  hemisphere;  afraid  of  Francis  of 
France  and  Frederick  of  Saxony ;  Cha^*les  needed  an  ally 
such  as  Rome  promised  to  be.  Had  not  kings  profited  by 
such  an  alliance  before?  Rome  had  made  Germany  what 
she  was;  Rome  had  held  back  the  invasion  of  the  Turk; 
Rome  had  ruled  the  world  for  one  thousand  years.  So 
there  is  the  unholy  wedlock  of  the  woman  and  the  beast 
again.  God’s  saints  had  suffered  before  because  of  such 
outrage,  and  God’s  saints  would  suffer  still.  What  if 
Martin  Luther  even  loses  his  life,  if  Charles  gets  what 
he  wants  and  Leo  gets  what  he  wants,  what  boots  it? 
But  another  power  is  at  work — God. 

The  Diet  of  Worms  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Reformation.  No  student  can  tell  you  what  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was;  he  can  only  tell  you  something  about  it.  In 
fact,  the  reformation  is  still  progressing,  and  we  are  dis¬ 
covering  new  evidences  of  it  with  every  generation.  Hear 
this  from  the  pen  of  James  Bryce: 

“There  is  perhaps  no  event  in  history  which  has  been 
represented  in  so  great  a  variety  of  lights  as  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  called  a  revolt  of  the  laity  against  the 
clergy,  or  of  the  Teutonic  races  against  the  Italians,  or 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  against  the  universal  mon¬ 
archy  of  the  popes.  Some  have  seen  in  it  only  a  burst  of 
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long  repressed  anger  at  the  luxury  of  the  prelates  and  the 
manifold  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  system;  others  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  youth  of  the  church  by  a  return  to  primitive 
forms  of  doctrine.  All  these  indeed  to  some  extent  it 
was;  but  it  was  also  something  more  profound,  and 
fraught  with  mightier  consequences  than  any  of  them. 
It  w'as  in  its  essence  the  assertion  of  the  principle  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  that  is  to  say,  of  true  spiritual  freedom. 
Hitherto  the  personal  consciousness  had  been  a  faint  and 
broken  reflection  of  the  universal;  obedience  had  been 
held  the  first  of  religious  duties ;  truth  had  been  conceived 
as  a  something  external  and  positive;  which  the  priest¬ 
hood,  who  are  its  stewards,  were  to  communicate  to  the 
passive  laymen,  and  whose  saving  virtue  lay  not  in  its 
being  felt  and  known  by  him  to  be  truth,  but  in  a  purely 
formal  and  unreasoning  acceptance. 

The  great  principles  which  mediaeval  Christianity  still 
cherished  were  obscured  by  the  limited,  rigid,  almost  sen¬ 
suous  forms  which  had  been  forced  on  them  in  times  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  That  which  was  in  its  natifre 
abstract,  had  been  able  to  survive  only  by  taking  a  con¬ 
crete  expression.  The  universal  consciousness  became  the 
will  of  the  church;  the  visible  church  hardened  into  a 
government  and  degenerated  into  a  hierarchy.  Holiness 
of  heart  and  life  was  sought  by  outward  works,  by  pen¬ 
ances  and  pilgrimages,  by  gifts  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
clergy,  wherein  there  dwelt  often  little  enough  of  a  char¬ 
itable  mind.  The  presence  of  divine  truth  among  men  was 
symbolized  under  one  aspect  by  the  existence  on  earth  of 
an  infallible  vicar  of  God,  the  Pope;  under  another,  by 
the  reception  of  deity  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Mass;  in 
a  third,  by  the  doctrine  that  the  priest’s  power  to  remit 
sins  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  depended  upon  a 
transmission  of  miraculous  gifts  tvhich  can  hardly  be 
called  other  than  physical.  All  this  system  of  doctrine 
which  might  but  for  the  position  of  the  church  as  a 
worldly  and  therefore  obstructive  power,  have  expanded, 
renewed,  and  purified  itself  during  the  four  centuries  that 
had  elapsed  since  its  completion,  and  thus  remain  in 
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harmony  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  mankind,  was 
suddently  rent  in  pieces  by  the  convulsion  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  flung  away  by  the  more  religious  and  more  pro¬ 
gressive  peoples  of  Europe.  That  which  was  external  and 
concrete,  was  in  all  things  to  be  superseded  by  that  which 
was  inward  and  spiritual. 

Thus  by  the  Reformation  the  Visible  Church  a§  well  as 
the  priesthood  lost  that  paramount  importance  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  it,  and  sank  from  being  the  depository 
of  all  religious  tradition,  the  source  and  center  of  re¬ 
ligious  life,  the  arbiter  of  eternal  happiness  or  misery 
into  a  mere  association  of  Christian  men,  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  mutual  sympathy  and  the  better  attainment  of 
certain  common  ends.” 

So  we  conclude  our  observations,  and  lay  down  the 
record.  On  the  summit  of  today  we  look  back  to  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Worms,  and  find  ourselves  waiting  by  the 
gateway,  to  walk  in  the  pilgrim  way  with  the  pale  faced 
and  weary  champion  of  the  greater  liberty.  We  have 
thrown  aside  the  cowl,  symbol  of  subjection  and  ignor¬ 
ance,  as  we  wander  with  him  through  Thuringia’s  forest, 
and  we  consent  to  the  act  of  the  kidnappers  as  they  spirit 
our  brother  to  the  lonely  heights  of  Wartburg,  for  we 
know  that  from  that  Patmos  imprisonment  the  revelation 
of  God’s  new  covenant  is  to  come  from  his  pen  to  bring 
sunshine  and  consolation  to  the  hearthstones  of  a  waiting 
world. 

God  bless  the  labors  of  this  man  who  was  steadfast,  un¬ 
movable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  for 
we  know  that  his  labors  were  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  H.  WEBSTER,  D.D. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  always  exercised  a  fascination  over  New  Testament 
students,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  had  an  equal  amount  of  effort 
been  expended  on  exhibiting  its  teachings,  the  church 
would  have  been  poorer  in  speculation,  but  richer  in  spir¬ 
ituality. 

There  are  three  notable  lines  of  tradition  regarding  it. 
(1)  The  Alexandrian,  shared  by  the  Eastern  Church, 
that  Paul  wrote  it.  (2)  The  Roman,  or  Western,  that 
Paul  did  not  write  it;  and  (3)  The  North  African,  based 
on  the  unequivocal  and  unbiased  testimony  of  Tertullian, 
that  Barnabas  wrote  it.  Time  will  permit  only  a  glance 
at  the  comparative  value  of  these  traditions.  The  Alex¬ 
andrian  tradition  rests  on  the  three  great  Alexandrian 
fathers,  Pantaenus,  Clement  and  Origen.  The  value  of 
their  testimony  is  limited,  however,^  by  their  evident  con¬ 
viction  that  there  were  striking  differences,  especially  a 
difference  in  style,  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  epistles  of  Paul.  Origen’s  mature  judgment  ex¬ 
pressed  about  nine  years  before  his  death,  was  that  none 
but  God  knew  certainly  who  wrote  the  letter. 

The  Roman  tradition  goes  back  to  Clement  of  Rome. 
(95  A.  D.)  In  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
quotes  or  alludes  to  it  about  twenty-five  times,  but  does  not 
name  the  author.  Marcion  omits  the  Hebrews  from  his  list- 
of  New  Testament  writings.  So  does  the  Muratorian 
Canon,  stating  that  Paul  wrote  to  seven  churches  only  and 
naming  them,  thus  excluding  the  Hebrews.  Caius,  the 
Roman  presbyter  (180-225)  ascribes  only  thirteen  epistles 
to  Paul,  not  reckoning  the  Hebrews.  Photius,'the  historian, 
800  A.  D.  quotes  a  sixth  century  writing  as  stating  that 
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Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  his,  and  that  Hippoly- 
tus  (200  A.  D.),  the  pupil  of  Irenaeus,  also  denied  the 
Pauline  authorship. 

The  opposition  of  the  Roman  Church  was  finally  over¬ 
come  by  the  influence  of  Jerome  and  Augustine.  Those 
schplars  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Alexandria,  and,  while 
popularly  allowing  that  the  letter  might  be  Paul’s,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  personal  doubts  on  the  matter  quite  plainly. 
The  long  opposition  of  the  Western  Church  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  laid  special  stress  on  actual  apostolic 
authorship  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the  canon,  while  the 
Eastern  Church  was  satisfled  to  admit  a  book  if  it  came 
from  the  apostolic  circle  and  agreed  with  the  apostolic 
teaching. 

The  North  African  tradition  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
Tertullian,  in  native  ability,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Church  fathers.  In  his  essay  on  Modesty,  he  distinctly 
ascribes  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas,  and  after  quoting  the 
well  known  passage  in  Hebrews  6:4-6,  says  that  Barna¬ 
bas  learned  this  *‘from  the  apostles  and  taught  it  with  the 
apostles,  for  excellently  was  he  wont  to  interpret  the  law, 
and  keep  its  flgure  even  in  the  dispensation  of  truth  it¬ 
self.”  (Mod.  Chapter  20.) 

No  names  were  mentioned  by  the  early  fathers  as  pos¬ 
sible  authors  of  the  letter  but  Paul,  Luke,  Clement  and 
Barnabas.  After  the  church  had  finally  accepted  the 
theory  of  the  Pauline  authorship  the  question  slumbered 
till  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Then  a  renewed  study 
of  the  N.  T.  Canon  aroused  fresh  controversy.  Erasmus, 
Luther  and  Calvin  refused  to  accept  the  Pauline  author¬ 
ship.  Luther  suggested  the  name  of  Apollos,  a  happy 
guess,  but  destitute  of  a  shred  of  historical  evidence,  and 
impossible  to  accept  in  view  of  the  great  probability  that 
if  Apollos  had  written  it,  the  Alexandrian  fathers  would 
have  been  quick  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  their  elo¬ 
quent  fellow-citizen.  Since  Luther’s  time  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  Luke,  Clement,  Barnabas,  Philip  the  Deacon, 
Peter,  Silas,  Aquila,  Priscilla  and  Aquila  jointly,  and 
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Aristion.  Of  all  the  names  mentioned,  Barnabas,  perhaps, 
has  the  greatest  claim  to  preference. 

Before  stating  these  claims  it  may  be  well  to  state  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  reasons  for  excluding  Paul.  Those 
reasons  are: 

(1)  That  there  is  no  historical  evidence  ascribing  it 
to  Paul  until  more  than  a  century  after  his  death, 
and  then  only  in  the  Eastern  Church.  This  testi¬ 
mony  is  so  qualified  by  doubt  as  to  arouse  a  reluctance 
to  accept  it  as  final.  This  expression  of  doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  prevails  from  Pantaenus  to  Eusebius. 

(2)  The  Western  Church  for  three  centuries  refused  to 
admit  its  Pauline  authorship.  A  refusal  all  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant,  because  the  letter  was  prized  as  Scripture  and 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  (95  A.  D.) .  In  fact,  this  is  its 
earliest  recorded  appearance. 

(3)  Even  the  advocates  of  the  Pauline  authorship  ad¬ 
mitted  the  obvious  difference  from  Paul’s  style  of  writing. 

(4)  The  0.  T.  quotations,  twenty-nine  in  number,  are 
all,  with  one  exception,  (10:30)  taken  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  agree  mainly  with  the  Alexandrian  version  while 
Paul’s  O.  T.  quotations  agree  with  the  Vatican  Manuscript. 
Moreover,  while  Paul  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  0.  T.,  this  writer  gives  no  evidence  that  he  knew 
any  but  the  Septuafeint.  These  quotations,  too,  are  intro¬ 
duced  with  a  formula  differing  from  Paul’s. 

(5)  The  titles  applied  to  the  incarnate  Son  differ  from 
those  used  by  Paul.  In  Hebrews,  He  is  called  Jesus,  or 
Christ,  or  the  Lord.  Paul  employs  the  fuller  titles,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

(6)  While  there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  teaching, 
we  feel  a  pronounced  difference  of  personality,  view¬ 
point,  and  expression.  The  author  of  Hebrews  manifestly 
had  a  different  personal  history,  also  he  views  the  law 
from  the  fact  of  the  perfection  of  Christ’s  priesthood  and 
sacrifice,  not  from  the  view-point  of  Justification  by 
Faith.  Paul,  too,  in  his  treatment  of  faith  dwells  more 
on  its  nature ;  this  writer  on  its  working  and  influence  as 
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an  implicit  trust  in  the  transcendent  importance  and  the 
assured  reality  of  “things  as  yet  unseen.” 

(7)  Chapter  2:3,  notwithstanding  sophistic  efforts  to 
prove  otherwise,  obviously  means  that  the  Gospel  had 
been  confirmed  to  both  the  writer  and  readers  of  the 
letter,  by  them  that  had  heard  the  Lord ;  but  Paul,  as  he 
emphatically  states  in  Gal.  1:11,  12  had  received  it  di¬ 
rectly  by  “the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  For  Paul  to 
have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  says  Bernhard 
Moll,  would  have  been  not  only  to  conceal  but  to  deny 
his  apostolical  claims. 

(8)  There  is  no  salutation  such  as  is  usual  in  Paul’s 
epistles.  The  attempt  of  the  advocates  of  the  Pauline  au¬ 
thorship  to  explain  this  is  two-fold.  First,  Paul  concealed 
his  name,  because  the  Jews  were  prejudiced  against  hiin. 
The  fact  is  the  author  did  not  conceal  his  name.  He  was 
well  known  to  the  readers  and  expects  to  be  restored  to 
his  former  relation  to  them  (for  this  is  the  proper  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  restored).  He  will  shortly  visit  them 
with  Timothy.  Heb.  13:19,  23. 

The  second  explanation  of  Paul’s  failure  is  ascribed  to 
modesty.  It  dates  back  to  the  second  century.  Pantaenus 
says  that  as  Christ  Himself  was  the  apostle  to  the  Jews, 
Paul  wrote  to  them  merely  out  of  his  abundance,  and  out 
of  modesty  he  concealed  his  name.  If  this  is  true,  Pdul 
would  have  been  equally,  if  not  more  lacking  in  modesty, 
to  write  to  them  at  all.  Most  probably  the  writer  did  not 
sign  his  name  because  he  was  so  well  known  to  them  as 
to  render  it  unnecessary. 

The  assertion,  often  made,  that  II  Peter  3:15,  16  proves 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  epistle  will  not  bear  close 
scrutiny. 

The  testimony  against  the  Pauline  authorship  seems 
not  only  cumulative,  but  consistent  and  convincing.  In 
favor  of  the  view  that  Barnabas  was  the  author,  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  ignore  or  undervalue  the  explicit  testimony 
of  Tertullian.  It  is  quality  not  quantity  of  evidence  that 
counts.  He  evidently  voices  the  belief  of  a  large  constit¬ 
uency  when  he  says:  “there  is  extant  withal  an  epistle 
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to  the  Hebrews  under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  as  being  one 
whom  Paul  placed  next  himself  in  the  uninterrupted  ob¬ 
servance  of  abstinence.”  Westcott  presents  strong  evi¬ 
dence  for  believing  that  in  the  Claramontane  Codex  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  called  the  Epistle  of  Barna¬ 
bas.  Jerome  mentions  that  even  in  his  day  some  held  it 
to  be  of  Barnabas. 

The  internal  evidence  is  favorable  to  this  view.  It  is 
pre-eminently  hortatory,  and  exhortation  was  Barnabas’ 
special  gift.  It  is  irenic  rather  than  controversial  in 
spirit.  Barnabas,  too,  was  a  Levite  and  hence  would  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Levitical  ritual.  The 
alleged  mistakes  in  reference  to  the  ritual  in  Chapters  8 
and  9  are  capable  of  a  rational  explanation.  As  a  native 
of  Cyprus  he  would  come  in  contact  with  Alexandrian 
thought.  He  had  great  influence  with  the  Christians  at 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  He  was  a  broad,  catholic-spirited 
harmonizer.  As  far  as  evidence,  external  and  internal, 
goes  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  belief  that  Tertullian 
was  telling  the  truth  when  he  ascribed  it  to  the  Son  of 
Exhortation,  nor  must  we  forget  that  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  over  him  by  Paul  would  account  for  the  general 
harmony  manifest  between  Paul’s  writing  and  this 
epistle. 

The  time  and  place  of  writing,  and  the  persons  to  whom 
addressed  have  been  discussed  almost  as  widely  as  the  au¬ 
thorship.  Dates  from  58-118  have  been  assigned  to  it,  but 
the  conclusions  of  sober  scholarship  with  great  probabil¬ 
ity  assign  a  date  preceding  by  a  year  or  two  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  possibly  after  the  death  of  Paul.  The 
temple  was  still  standing. 

There  is  nothing  definite  to  guide  us  as  to  the  place 
of  writing.  The  sentence,  “They  of  Italy  salute  you,”  favors 
a  place  of  writing  outside  of  Italy  rather  than  one  either 
in  Rome,  or  in  Italy  outside  of  Rome. 

The  view  advanced  by  Von  Soden  and  a  few  other  writ¬ 
ers  that  it  was  addressed  to  Gentiles,  like  the  view  that 
Priscilla  wrote  it,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  vagaries  in  which  the  critics  sometimes  in- 
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dulge.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  book  shows  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Hebrew  Christians;  there  are  no  allusions  to 
any  Gentile  readers.  Where  these  Christians  lived  is  un¬ 
certain,  they  evidently  formed  a  congregation  to  whom 
the  writer  had  formerly  ministered.  They  may  have  lived 
in  Jerusalem  or  in  some  other  city  in  Palestine. 

The  interesting  suggestion  has  been  advanced  that  the 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Christians  who  had  fled  to  Pella. 
The  evidently  near  approach  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ceremonial  worship,  and  of  the  city  itself  makes  the  sug¬ 
gestion  plausible.  If  ever  a  message  like  the  Hebrews 
was  needed,  it  was  just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  A  sense  of  impending  catastrophe  was  gn  the  air. 
They  saw  *'with  their  eyes'"  the  day  approaching.  The 
distracting  condition  of  affairs  in  the  state,  the  reproach 
and  obloquy  to  which  they  were  exposed,  (doubtless 
spoken  of  and  treated  as  traitors  by  those  pf  their  nation 
who  clung  to  Judaism,  and  had  resolved  to  make  a  last 
stand  against  Rome),  had  no  doubt  aroused  their  fears, 
and  had  certainly  obscured  their  spiritual  perception.  We 
must  remember  that  to  Jewish  Christians,  the  Temple 
and  its  worship  continued  to  be  an  object  of  veneration, 
a  veneration  so  strong  that  it  became  necessary,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  utterly  to  destroy  ceremonialism  in 
order  to  loosen  its  clutch  on  the  heart  of  Christianity. 
The  fears  and  forebodings  of  these  Jewish  Christians  led 
them  to  question  the  superiority  of  Christianity,  and  they 
began  to  look  with  latent  desire  to  the  religion  and  rites 
of  the  Old  Dispensation.  Its  impressive  pageantry,  its 
historical  associations,  its  high  prestige,  its  undoubtedly 
Divine  origin  made  a  strong  appeal  to  them.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  to  apostatize  was  near,  and  real,  and  strong.  It  was 
to  combat  this  and  draw  them  closer  to  Christ ;  to  render 
their  courage  more  resolute,  their  faith  more  Arm ;  to  ban¬ 
ish  their  chilling  doubts,  and  revive  their  meetings  for 
mutual  exhortation, — in  short  to  check  the  unbelief  that 
had  found  lodgment  in  their  hearts  and  was  beginning 
to  manifest  its  first  and  inevitable  symptom,  that  of  de¬ 
parting  from  the  living  God,  that  this  letter  was  written. 
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The  urgency  of  the  situation  perhaps  accounts  for  its 
form.  Someone  has  aptly  said  that  “it  begins  as  an 
essay,  continues  like  a  sermon,  and  ends  like  a  letter.” 
The  tone  is  not  so  much  polemical  as  persuasive.  Great 
statements  of  doctrine  are  followed  by  appeals  to  put 
these  doctrines  into  practice,  in  which  appeals,  the  art 
of  exhortation  reaches  its  perfection. 

To  achieve  his  great  purpose,  the  author  unfolds  the 
superiority  and  supremacy  of  God’s  own  Son.  The  open¬ 
ing  verses  remind  us  of  the  theology  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
and  on  this  assertion  of  superiority  and  supremacy  rests 
the  whole  superstructure  of  this  sublime  epistle.  Without 
giving  a  detailed  outline  of  the  book  let  us  note  some  of 
its  “high  lights.” 

In  these  opening  verses  both  the  absolute  and  relative 
superiority  of  Jesus  is  asserted :  absolutely,  by  His  name 
— Son  of  God;  by  His  office.  He  has  been  appointed  heir 
of  all  things  in  God’s  purpose  and  covenant;  in  the 
promises  made  to  him  typically  and  personally,  and  in  the 
Divine  proclamation  of  Him  as  heir  and  Lord.  Him 
hath  God  exalted  with  His  right  hand,  to  be  both  Prince 
and  Savior.  Superiority  of  Nature  is  His,  He  is  the  out- 
gleaming  of  God’s  glory,  hence  co-eternal  with  God ;  and 
the  exact  impress  of  God’s  nature ;  hence.  He  is  co-essen¬ 
tial  with  God.  Superiority  of  deeds  is  His;  in  His  work 
of  providence  ceaselessly  upholding  all  things  by  the  man¬ 
date  of  His  power ;  and  in  His  work  of  redemption,  cleans¬ 
ing  from  sin. 

Superiority  is  shown  also  by  the  reward  bestowed  upon 
Him — He  has  been  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
majesty  on  high — There  God  hath  seated  Him. 

Relatively,  He  is  superior  to  the  angels,  the  mediators 
of  the  Law.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  God  calls  Him 
Son.  But  never  does  He  call  a  single  angel  Son.  More¬ 
over,  the  angels  are  commanded  to  do  Him  homage.  They 
are,  like  wind  and  flame,  the  humble  servants  of  His 
providence.  But  Christ  is  a  King,  whose  throne  is  eternal, 
whose  administration  is  righteous,  whose  character  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  His  coronation  glorious,  “0  God,  Thy  God 
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hath  anointed  Thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy 
fellows.”  He  is  omnipotent,  eternal,  immutable.  Thy 
years  shall  not  fail.  The  close  of  Chapter  I  finds  Him 
seated  at  God's  right  hand,  the  place  of  highest  honor  and 
highest  infiuence,  assured  of  ultimate  victory  over  every 
foe,  and  employing  His  angels  as  servants  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  heirs  of  that  great  salvation,  to  achieve 
which  He  died  and  to  consummate  which  He  ever  lives. 

What  a  God-honoring,  soul  uplifting  Christology  is 
this!  When  we  turn  from  the  heavenly  atmosphere  that 
pervades  this  sublime  description  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  Jesus  to  con  the  pages,  dreary  and  frigid,  of 
Modernist  Christology,  we  feel  like  exclaiming  with  the 
poet  of  old — Procul,  Procul  este  profani — ^your  presence 
taints  the  Shrine  of  God. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  doctrines  is  pointed 
and  practical.  We  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to 
the  Gospel  message.  The  supremacy  of  Christ,  through 
whom  God  speaks  to  us,  claims  our  submission.  If  sins 
against  the  word  spoken  by  angels  were  punished,  much 
more  shall  sins  against  the  word  spoken  by  God's  own 
Son  be  punished — that  word  that  is  the  full  and  final 
revelation  of  His  will  to  men,  that  He  Himself  proclaimed 
in  person,  that  was  confirmed  to  men  by  those  who  listened 
to  it  from  His  own  lips,  and  to  whose  testimony  God  Him¬ 
self  bore  witness,  “both  by  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers 
miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  Resuming  the 
argument  for  the  superiority  of  Christ,  he  shows  that  the 
humiliation  and  suffering  of  Christ  ought  not  to  prove 
a  stumbling  block.  That  this  suffering  was  contemplated 
in  God's  purpose  and  plan,  and  necessary  in  order  that 
the  character  of  Christ  as  a  priest  might  be  fully  per¬ 
fected.  In  the  human  nature  He  assumed.  He  was  to  learn 
by  experience  what  it  meant  fully  to  obey  God,  thus  He 
learned  obedience  by  the  things  that  He  suffered,  even 
though  God's  Son.  He  learned  the  two  essential  quali¬ 
fications  of  priesthood,  compassion  with  men  and  fidelity 
to  God.  “It  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things  and  hy 
whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory 
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to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferings.” 

Next,  the  writer  argues,  Christ  is  superior  to  Moses. 
Moses  was  but  a  servant  in  God’s  house,  Christ  is  The 
Son,  the  maker  of  the  house,  and  set  over  it  as  its  ruler, 
and  we — we  Christians  are  the  house. 

The  promised  rest,  a  rest  of  which  their  entrance  into 
the  rest  in  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  was  only  a  type,  has 
been  achieved  for  them  by  a  greater  leader  than  Joshua. 
It  is  the  rest  of  soul  which  believers  are  entering  into  by 
faith  in  Christ.  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  We  keep  ourselves 
in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  this  rest  by  coming  boldly 
unto  our  Great  High  Priest  and  obtaining  the  forgiveness 
of  our  sins  and  finding  grace  for  seasonable  succor  in 
times  of  duty,  or  difficulty,  or  danger. 

As  a  priest,  Christ  is  superior  to  all  others.  While 
He  officiates  after  the  manner  of  Aaron  He  belongs  to  a 
higher  order,  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  who  in  the  Divine 
record  appears  without  pedigree  and  without  posterity, 
an-  eternal  priest,  a  king  also  as  well  as  a  priest,  receiv-  j 
ing  homage  from  Abraham,  accepting  from  him  a  tenth 
of  the  spoils  and  bestowing  upon  him  the  sacerdotal 
blessing.  Hence  he  abides  a  priest  greater  than  Aaron, 
who  representatively  in  Abraham  did  him  homage,  “thou 
art  a  priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.”  In 
order  to  rouse  them  from  their  growing  and  discouraging 
indifference  to  the  great  truths  of  revelation  and  to.  fix 
their  attention  on  the  excellence  and  efficiency  of  Christ’s 
priestly  character  and  work,  he  sounds  in  Chapter  6,  the 
warning  of  danger.  He  pxhorts  them  to  leave  the  A.  B. 
C.’s  of  Christian  teaching  and  press  on  to  maturity.  They 
have  become  mere  infants  in  knowledge.  Not  to  advance 
in  the  Christian  life  is  to  decline,  and  to  decline  is  to  die. 
If  a  real  Christian  should  fall  away  his  doom  would  be 
final.  This  passage  affords  little  comfort  either  to  Cal¬ 
vinists  or  Arminians.  It  certainly  does  recognize  a  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  to  fall  away,  but  on  the  other  hand  for  suclj 
a  one  there  is  no  return.  The  tendency  to  fall  away  is 
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found  even  in  real  Christians.  It  is  promoted  by  careless 
living,  indulgence  in  sin,  by  times  of  temptation  and  trial. 
Satan  makes  desperate  efforts  at  such  times  to  dislodge 
us  from  the  grasp  of  our  Father’s  hand.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  moral  possibility  of  falling  away,  for  the  prom¬ 
ise  and  power  of  Christ  are  pledged  to  complete  the  good 
work  begun  in  us.  We  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God, 
but  one  of  the  ways  of  keeping  us  is  the  use  of  ap¬ 
propriate  means. '  Danger  signals,  safety  first  contri¬ 
vances,  are  freely  used  in  the  Scriptures.  This  6th  chap¬ 
ter  is  one  of  them.  Hebrews  beware.  If  you  go  back  to 
Judaism  you  step  over  the  precipice,  you  are  lost.  To  do 
so,  is  to  deliberately  reject  Jesus  Christ.  Stop,  look  and 
listen, — and  they  did.  This  warning  roused  them.  Even 
though  he  used  this  language,  so  easy  for  human  exper¬ 
ience  to  interpret,  but  so  hard,  very  hard  for  systematic 
theology,  he  was  persuaded  better  things  of  them  and 
things  having  salvation,  though  he  thus  spake. 

In  rapid  detail  the  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  Christ 
ministers  under  the  terms  of  a  new  and  better  covenant 
under  which  ample  provision  is  made,  not  for  a  mere 
representation  and  reminder  of  sin  as  under  the  Old — 
but  for  its  complete  expiation.  The  ritual  ordinances  un¬ 
der  the  Old  Covenant  were  mere  types  of  something  bet¬ 
ter  to  come. 

Next  he  pictures  the  perfection  of  Christ’s  priestly  min¬ 
istry.  This  he  declares  is  the  crown,  the  climax  of  his 
whole  discussion.  We  have  such  a  High  Priest,  superior 
in  all  respects  to  the  Aaronic.  His  place  of  residence  is 
the  Divine  throne.  In  Him,  human  nature  has  been  ex-  . 
alted.  He  sits  in  the  presence  of  God,  which  no  earthly 
priest  was  permitted  to  do.  This  very  exaltation  is  the 
proof  that  His  sacrifice  has  been  accepted  and  that  He  has 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  might  to  render  us  accepted. 
He  ministers  not  in  a  worldly  but  a  Heavenly  Sanctuary, 
and  He  performs  this  ministry  by  means  of  a  tabernacle 
— the  true,  genuine  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched, 
not  man,  the  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not 
made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  creation.  What 
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is  this  tabernacle?  We  believe  with  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers  that  this  means  our  Lord’s  human  nature. 
W^scott  elaborates  this  view,  he  notes  that  the  earthly 
tabernacle  presented  three  main  ideas :  (1)  God’s  presence 
with  men.  (2)  His  Holiness.  (3)  His  conversableness — 
accessibility. 

It  was  that  through  which  He  made  His  presence  and 
nature  known  under  earthly  conditions  to  the  children 
of  Israel.  The  anti-type  of  the  tabernacle,  whether  in  earth 
or  heaven  must  fulfill  it  perfectly.  Such  an  anti-type  we 
find  in  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Christ  satisfies  in  actual 
life  more  and  more  completely,  according  to  our  appre¬ 
hension,  that  which  the  tabernacle  suggested  by  figures. 
(Westcott  Com.  242).  John  Owen,  the  greatest  English 
commentator  in  comprehensiveness  of  view  and  spiritual 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  this  book,  adopts  the  same 
view. 

Next,  the  covenant  under  which  He  ministers  is  super¬ 
ior,  a  new  and  better  covenant  founded  on  better  prom¬ 
ises.  A  new  covenant  was  rendered  necessary  because  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  Old.  Moreover,  Jeremiah  had 
foretold  its  inauguration,  and  the  very  mention  of  a  new 
covenant,  spiritual  in  its  nature  and  perfect  in  all  its 
provisions,  invalidated  and  antiquated  the  old.  More¬ 
over,  the  ordinances  of  the  Old  Covenant  were  merely 
symbolic — a  parable ;  temporary — for  the  time  then  pres¬ 
ent,  and  imperfect.  Its  sacrifices,  neither  bloody  nor  un¬ 
bloody,  could  make  sinners  conscious  of  spiritual  cleans¬ 
ing  and  peace  with  God.  They  were  mere  ordinances  of 
flesh.  But  the  coming  of  Christ  marked  the  advent  of  a 
better  priest,  a  perfect  tabernacle,  a  perfect  offering, 
perfect  redemption  and  perfect  purification  from  sin  for 
service.  It  is  in  order  to  effect  this  purification  from  sin 
that  He  mediates  for  us,  and  this  mediation  is  based  on 
His  atonement.  It  is  a  mediation  that  availed  to  remove 
guilt  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  hence  much  more 
will  remove  it  under  the  New. 

This  new  Covenant  partakes  likewise  of  the  nature  of  a 
testament,  and,  just  as  the  death  of  the  testator  is  neces- 
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sary  to  the  administration  of  any  testament,  so  the  death 
of  Christ  was  necessary  before  we  could  become  his  actual 
heirs.  By  that  death  the  inheritance  becomes  ours'  ir¬ 
revocably.  The  inauguration  of  the  first  covenant  prefig¬ 
ured  this  death  by  its  rites  of  blood  ghedding  and  sprink¬ 
ling.  The  patterns  of  the  heavenly  things  were  purified 
by  blood  of  beasts,  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  so  great  that 
it  renders  it  possible  for  Heaven  itself  to  welcome  sinners 
without  contracting  defilement. 

Thus  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  covenant  because  of  its 
perfection  is  of  perpetual  value  and  infinitely  superior 
to  the  many  and  oft  repeated  sacrifices  of  the  old. 
Summing  up  the  argument  in  Chapter  10  he  declares  that 
the  Law  possessed  only  the  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come.  Its  sacrifices  were  but  types  and  symbols  of  the 
true  sacrifice.  From  its  very  nature  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats  was  inadequate  to  take  away  sin.  The  only 
valid  sacrifice  was  that  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  foretold 
by  the  Psalmist,  and  confirmed  to  us  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  practical  application  follows  in  the  form  of  ex¬ 
hortations  to  draw  near  to  God  by  the  new  and  living 
way  of  faith  in  Him,  who,  as  our  forerunner,  has 
triumphantly  entered  into  the  very  presence  of  God. 
Again,  they  are  warned  of  the  fearful  consequences  of 
apostasy,  a  warning  enforced  by  the  doom  of  the  apostate 
under  the  Mosaic  Law.  They  must  be  bold,  patient,  un¬ 
shrinking.  They  must  cherish  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
final  fulfillment  of  every  promise.  Their  fathers  did  this. 
In  Israel’s  history  from  Abel  to  the  Maccabees,  he  cites 
the  names  of  Hebrew  heroes  who  obtained  a  good  report 
by  simply  trusting  in  the  promises  of  God.  Nay,  Jesus 
Himself  is  the  great  and  perfect  example  of  such  confi¬ 
dence.  Therefore  cast  away  sin  and  run  the  race  of  life 
with  patience,  looking  unto  Jesus  as  the  author  and  fin¬ 
isher  of  our  faith. 

The  sufferings  they  encounter  in  this  race  are  a  blessed 
discipline  that  serves  to  prove  their  sonship,  and  per- 
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feet  their  character.  Peace  and  holiness  are  to  be  the 
chief  objects  of  their  pursuit,  and  they  are  warned  never 
to  give  up  their  hope  of  an  eternal  inheritance  for  mere 
worldly  enjoyment  as  did  Esau.  They  must  be  more  dili¬ 
gent  than  their  fathers  to  keep  from  falling  away,  because 
in  coming  from  Sinai  to  Sion  they  had  come  to  incom¬ 
parably  greater  manifestations  of  God’s  grace.  Cherish 
all  the  mutual  responsibilities  of  the  Christian  brother¬ 
hood,  with  the  all-sufficient  help  of  God.  Be  confident  and 
constant;  for  Jesus  Christ  is  eternally  the  same.  Break 
the  bonds  that  bind  you  to  old  associations  and  follow 
Him  outside  the  camp,  gladly  sharing  in  His  reproach. 
Obey  your  spiritual  guides  and  pray  for  us,  as  we  pray 
the  God  of  peace  that  His  life  may  be  perfected  in  you. 
So  ends  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Among  the  various  Christologies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  holds  a  place 
unique  and  pre-eminent.  It  was  a  last  appeal  to  the  He¬ 
brews.  The  title  simply  to  Hebrew  People  is  an  apt  de¬ 
scription  of  it.  It  is  adapted  to  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  of 
the  20th  Century  as  much  as  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  1st 
century.  Its  appeal  will  sometime  be  heard,  and  then 
Israel  will  turn  again  to  the  Lord.  When  that  tin^e  comes, 
we  may  expect  a  fuller  and  better  interpretation  of  this 
letter.  The  accumulated  treasures  of  forty  centuries  of 
Hebrew  learning  will  find  fitting  employment  in  unfold¬ 
ing  its  full  significance.  May  that  day  soon  come. 

Finally,  this  book  in  its  peculiar  function  in  the  great 
system  of  Revelation  aptly  has  been  compared  to  the 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration.  In  it,  as  the  disciples  on  the 
Holy  Mount,  we  gaze  on  a  transfigured  Jesus.  The  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  Divine  glory  radiates  from  Him.  His  face 
shines  as  the  sun,  and  His  garments  glitter  with  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  a  Divine  majesty  and  mercy.  As  the  significance 
of  Mosaic  rite  and  symbol,  the  predictions  of  the  proph¬ 
ets,  and  the  lofty  strains  of  the  Psalms  are  made  to  focus 
on  Him  in  its  pages,  we  too  feel  as  Peter  felt  when  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  literal  mountain — “Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to 
be  here.’’  And  we,  too,  as  we  listen  to  the  message  this 
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letter  brings  to  us,  hear,  as  truly  as  the  disciples  heard, 
the  voice  of  God  saying  to  us,  “This  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.  Hear  Him.**  In  that  sentence  is 
concentrated  the  message  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews. 
For  nineteen  centuries  it  has  found  a  response  in  the 
Christian  consciousness  to  its  effort  to  give  Christ  the 
pre-eminence  that  by  nature  and  office  are  His.  Under 
its  more  than  magic  spell,  questions  of  authorship,  or 
date,  or  place,  shrivel  into  profound  and  impotent  insig¬ 
nificance.  And  as  we  suffer  this  sublime  word  of  exhor¬ 
tation  to  illumine  our  minds  and  penetrate  our  hearts,  the 
veil  of  unbelief  is  torn  away  and  looking  up  with  un¬ 
dimmed  eyes  and  unobstructed  vision,  we  see  no  one, 
save  Jesus  only. 
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Later  Greek  Religion.  By  Edwin  Bevan,  D.Litt.  Cr. 

8vo.xl+234  pp.  5  shill,  net.  (Dent  &  Sons.,  Bedford 

St.,  London,  W.  C.  2; — Dutton,  New  York,  1927.) 

The  medley  of  creeds  and  philosophies  at  the  time  of 
Christ  and  the  first  few  generations  of  His  followers  are 
probably  best  known  to  the  general  reader  through  Lord 
Lytton’s  “Last  Days  of  Pompeii” ;  but  such  a  sketch,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant,  will  but  whet  the  mind  of  the  less  super¬ 
ficial  to  look  into  the  how  and  wherefore  of  this  confusion, 
which  Tacitus  was  soon  to  stigmatize.  Greek  thought  had 
pursued  its  limpid,  classic  course  till  it  reached  its  two- 
peaked  climax  in  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  as  for  the  Romans, 
they  were  too  matter-of-fact  to  develop  any  philosophy. 
How  then  did  the  great  change  and  complexity  arise? 
Through  the  genius  of  Alexander  the  Great  who  crossed 
the  Hellespont  and  fructified  Asia  as  far  as  India  with 
the  amazing  Greek  intellect  and  first  made  the  true 
Hellenes  fully  conscious  of  what  they  could  accomplish. 
Zeno,  the  father  of  Stoicism,  was  born  just  after  Alex¬ 
ander  had  won  his  greatest  battles ;  it  is  significant  that 
he  was  a  Hellenised  Phoenician.  So  it  was  the  give  and 
take  between  Europeans,  Asiatics  and  Egyptians  that 
moulded  philosophic  and  religious  thought  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  centuries,  the  Greek  element  remaining  predomi¬ 
nant.  The  general  lines  thereof  have  been  sketched  often 
enough,  but  in  the  handy  volume  before  us  Professor  Bevan 
lets  the  thinkers,  the  sources,  speak  for  themselves  and 
so  brings  the  reader  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
mentality  of  the  age.  Thus  the  work  is  valuable  as  a 
systematized  collection  of  extracts,  chosen  by  a  foremost 
Hellenist,  many  of  them  from  works  not  easily  accessi¬ 
ble.  All  the  passages  are  given  in  clear  English,  scrupu¬ 
lously  correct,  with  a  short  but  scholarly  introductory  note 
to  each.  As  they  are  continued  down  to  include  agnosticism 
and  neo-platonism,  the  book  ably  pictures  the  world  into 
which  Christianity  was  born,  and  with  which  it  struggled. 
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We  should  add  that  a  previous  volume  in  this  neat  series : 
''Library  of  Greek  Thought**  dealt  with  Greek  religion 
from  Homer  to  Alexander.  The  long  and  very  able  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  gives  cohesion  to  the  selections;  it  is  an 
example  of  clearness  and  scholarly  restraint,  thus  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  the  origin  of  Christianity,  which  is  em¬ 
phasized  as  essentially  Jewish.  The  quotations  from 
Posidonius  and  the  Herculanium  rolls  are  specially  wel¬ 
come,  but  there  should  be  an  index  of  sources,  to  make 
it  possible  to  look  up  immediately  the  quotations  from 
these  rolls.  In  the  section  “Deification  of  Kings”  one 
would  have  expected  some  passages  on  deification  of 
Alexander  (e.  g.,  Plutarch* s  Alexander,  chap.  54,-cf.  Clio, 
1926,  398  ff  and  passages  in  Lattey,  Texts  illustrating 
Ancient  Ruler -Worship,  S.  P.  C.  K.).  We  hope  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  volume  will  be  such  as  to  make  an  edition  in 
the  original  Greek  (and  Latin)  feasible. 

Hugh.  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 

The  Hebrew  Bible.  Ed.  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg.  New  revised 
edition  bound,  1926.  4  to.  Vol.  1.,  Pentateuch,  315  pp., 
$2.00.  Vol.  II  and  III.  Earlier  and  Later  Prophets,  431 
and  420  pp.,  $2.00,  each.  Vol.  IV,  The  Writings,  910 
pp.,  $4.00.  (British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  146 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  London.) 

The  monumental  character  of  the  Ginsburg  Bible 
(based  on  Ben  Chayim’s  first  edition)  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  has  won  world-wide  appreciation  owing  to  its 
excellent  print  and  its  careful  collation  of  a  great  number 
of  Mss.  A  special  revised  edition  was  completed  in  1911 
in  connection  with  the  Centenary  of  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Bible  Society  (founded  1804),  to  which  Prof.  Nestle 
and  others  had  contributed.  Dr.  Ginsburg  was  subse¬ 
quently  able  to  revise  only  a  third  of  the  Bible  for  the 
present  edition,  as  he  died  in  1914.  His  right-hand  man. 
Rev.  H.  E.  Holmes,  brought  this  elaborate  revision  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  latter  part  of  1925.  The  apparatus  to 
the  Pentateuch  is  worked  out  in  more  detail,  and  other¬ 
wise  extra  references  to  the  Mss.  attest  to  their  careful 
reexamination.  Two  further  Mss.  of  the  Hagiographa 
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are  embodied,  thus  bringing  up  to  75  the  stately  list  of 
Mss.  employed.  We  may  instance  the  conscientious  way 
in  which  the  revision  has  been  done  by  examining  the 
1909  edition  of  Isaiah  with  the  present  one  (which  nat¬ 
urally  figures  at  the  head  of  the  “Latter  Prophets”). 
The  Hebrew  text  is  merely  reprinted,  but  the  apparatus 
has  modifications  already  on  the  very  first  page,  and  if 
we  trouble  to  compare  the  88  further  pages  devoted  to 
Isaiah,  we  find  but  four  that  have  not  undergone  some 
improvement.  It  is  handy  to  have  the  Torah  in  one  volume ; 
but  the  stateliest  is  vol.  IV,  exceeding  900  pages.  As  here 
the  poetry  is  printed  in  half-verses,  one-fifth  or  so  of 
each  page  is  blank ;  space  would  be  saved  if  one  line  were 
allotted  to  each  verse;  this  would  in  most  cases  be  quite 
feasible.  Hetzenauwer’s  Latin  Vulgate  psalms  are  printed 
thus,  and  cf.  Robinson:  Book  of  Amos  (S.  P.  C.  K.). 

However,  as  things  are,  the  student  has  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  writing  in  the  LXX  psalms  alongside.  As  to  the 
apparatus  the  ordinary  Christian  would  prefer  comments 
in  Latin  rather  than  in  Hebrew  (as  in  case  of  Greek 
texts)  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  become  familiar  with  the 
oft-recurring  stereotyped  expressions.  The  readings  of 
early  printed  Bibles  up  to  1521  are  also  given  here.  These 
editions  we  note  are  all  South-European.  One  wonders 
whether  northern  ones  like  that  of  Joseph  Athias  (2nd 
improved  ed.,  1667)  of  Amsterdam,  would  not  yield  a 
small  but  valuable  number  of  good  old  Mss.  readings. 

Hugh  G.  B^venot,  0.  S.  B. 

The  Palestine  Campaigns.  By  Colonel  A.  P.  Wavell, 
C.  M.  G.,  M.  C.,  8  VO.,  xvi+252  pp.  Four  large  and  six¬ 
teen  small  maps,  3  dollars  net,  postage  extra.  (Consta¬ 
ble  &  Co.,  London,  W.  C.  2,  England,  1928.) 

Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  ad¬ 
vantage  Bible  study  can  derive  from  the  examination  of 
modern  campaigns  in  and  around  Palestine.  If  confirma¬ 
tion  were  wanting  it  is  amply  supplied  by  Colonel  Wavell’s 
brilliant  account  of  the  military  operations  in  1914-18 
between  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  south-west  and  Damascus 
and  Aleppo  in  the  north-east.  General  Allenby  who  was 
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the  hero  of  the  second,  aggressive,  phase  of  the  War  out 
there,  consulted  almost  daily  the  Bible  and  G.  A.  Smith’s 
“Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,”  as  we  learn 
on  page  3.  Experiences  of  days  gone  by  helped  him  to 
appreciate  present  needs ;  similarly  the  experiences  of  the 
Allied  soldiers  who  sweated  and  thirsted  and  bled  on  the 
scorching  sand-plains  and  stormed  one  after  the  other 
all  the  famous  passes  of  Palestine  into  its  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses,  open  our  eyes  to  many  attendant  circumstances  of 
past  conflicts.  Particularly  so  when  treatment  of  the 
dramatic  subject  is  based  on  careful  study  of  the  field 
despatches  of  Maxwell,  Murray,  Allenby  and  of  such 
brilliant  works  as  Lawrences  ‘Revolt  in  the  Desert;  an 
eye  being  kept  on  the  German  publications  and  statistics 
of  Kress  von  Kressenstein  and  L.  von  Sanders,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Turks.  The  interest  never  flags  from  cover 
to  cover.  The  railway  was  laid  across  the  desert  and 
Nile  water  made  to  flow  alongside.  Even  so  the  “water 
question”  was  an  arduous  one  when  battles  came  on; 
armies  of  old  whose  defeat  puzzles  us,  very  likely  col¬ 
lapsed  for  want  of  water.  True,  there  is  water  and  mud 
enough  in  the  rainy  season;  but  then  both  the  plainland 
and  mountains  are  most  difficult  of  access.  This  makes 
one  dubious  as  to  the  “winter  campaigns”  some  scholars 
think  were  undertaken  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  Syria 
against  Egypt.  The  Bible  says  well  that  the  Spring 
equinox  is  “the  time  kings  go  out  to  war.”  Wavell’s  ac¬ 
count  brings  out  prominently  also  the  value  of  cavalry  for 
warfare  even  today.  There  was  a  great  and  successful 
charge  at  the  last  battle  of  Gaza,  a  minor  one  at  Huj  ;  and 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  then  the  ride  of  three  mounted 
divisions  through  the  Turkish  line  north  of  Jaffa  away 
up  over  the  hills  and  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Naza¬ 
reth  and  Bethsan.  At  the  finish  came  the  120  mile  ride 
to  Aleppo !  Very  lucid  in  the  main  lines,  the  book  is  inter¬ 
esting  too  in  the  many  details  worked  out  with  scrupulous 
care,  we  only  regret  that  in  the  bibliography  name  of 
publisher  and  place  are  rarely  given;  nor  is  any  refer¬ 
ence  made  to  Dalman’s  “Hundert  Fliegerbilder  aus  Palas- 
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tina”  (Bertelmann,  Giitersloh,  1925)  well  selected  from 
the  Austrian  military  archives. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot,  O.  S.  B. 

Altorientalische  Texte  UNO  Bilder  Zum  Alten  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  Prof.  Hugo  Gressmann,  2nd  enlarged  ed., 
Vol.  I,  Altorient.  Texte,  x,  472  pp.,  large  8  vo ,  $7.20. 
Vol.  II,  Altorient.  Bilder,  195  pp.+260  plates  and  map, 
$9.20.  (Walter  de  Gruyter  &  Co.,  Genthiner  Strasse  38, 
Berlin  W,  10  &  Leipzig,  1926-27.) 

It  is  little  wonder  that  a  good  reception  was  accorded 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  (1909)  in  Bible  circles,  since 
it  furthered  so  directly  the  understanding  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  who  came 
in  such  close  touch  with  Palestine,  with  Jews  and  Israe¬ 
lites.  Since  then  interest  in  comparative  religion  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Old  Testament  has  developed  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  while  new  discoveries  of  great  importance 
have  been  made  over  that  wide  eastern  area.  Fairly  every 
effort  has  beien  made  to  bring  this  edition  up  to  date,  vol. 
I  booking  new  documentary  evidence,  e.  g.,  the  whole  of 
the  Sayings  of  Amen (em)  ope — partly  embodied  in  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon: — then  the  inscriptions  of  Sethos  I 
and  Ramses  II  newly  found  at  Beitsan,  new  El-Amarna 
letters  and  inscriptions  of  Gezer  and  Byblos  (cf.  Bibl. 
Sacr.,  1927,  April).  Babylonian  ritual  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  ;  the  old-assyrian  laws  are  given  complete.  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  North  and  South-semitic  texts  make  up  indeed 
about  three-quarters  of  the  volume.  One  is  glad  to  be 
able  to  read  here  the  full  epic  of  Gilgamesch — so  differ¬ 
ent  from  having  scraps !  Here  as  in  other  texts  the  deep¬ 
rootedness  of  the  belief  in  a  survival  of  the  soul  after 
death  is  so  strikingly  clear  that  one  wonders  at  those 
“scholars”  who  held  not  so  long  ago  that  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews  did  not  believe  in  immortality ! 

The  picture-volume  is  a  marvel  of  technical  skill  (e.  g., 
photos  of  difficult  reliefs;  some  coloured  plates)  ;  and 
of  sound  scholarship,  each  picture  being  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  at  its  face  value.  Dr.  Gressmann  has  resisted  giv- 
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ing  rein  to  his  great  power  of  imaginative  combinations  of 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  observances !  The  selection  of  the 
item#  was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  representative,  and  while 
we  naturally  meet  here  a  number  of  old  friends,  there  are 
fine  unexpected  things-  from  far  afield  and  new  items  of 
much  value  and  of  difficult  access,  e.  g.,  the  temple-tower 
of  Ur  and  the  tomb  of  Ahiram  at  Byblos.  Very  welcome 
are  ground-plans  of  the  tells  at  Jericho,  Gezer,  Sebastije, 
Megiddo,  Thaanach.  As  a  further  instance  of  thoughtful 
work  I  may  mention  the  stele  of  Naram-Sin  (about  2530 
B.  C.)  This  I  worked  out  in  clay  in  relief  from  the  excel¬ 
lent  photo  in  Lagrange,  Etudes  sur  les  religions  semi- 
tiques,  some  ten  years  ago.  Gressmann,  however,  gives  us 
here  not  only  a  photo  of  the  whole  stele  (lighted  from  the 
right  as  in  Lagrange),  but  also  an  enlargement  of  the 
central  part,  lighted  from  the  left.  This  brings  out  further 
details,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  30  lines  of  ex¬ 
planations  given,  afford  one  a  real  insight  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  masterpiece  of  art.  The  high  cone  at  the  back 
may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  a  divinity-stone  rather 
than  as  a  “formalized  mountain-top.”  Vol.  2  has  six 
elaborate  indices;  one  wonders  why  Vol.  1  has  none  but 
a  list  of  texts;  a  geographical  index  at  least  would  haVe 
been  welcome,  to  pick  up  all  references  to  Palestine,  for 
example.  Perhaps  Prof.  Gressmann  will  make  this  good 
in  the  introductory  volume  he  is  preparing  to  the  whole 
work.  Mention  of  the  grand  tombs  that  are  being  laid 
bare  by  Woolley  at  Ur  might  also  find  place  in  the  supple¬ 
mentary  volume.  It  should  be  added  that  vols.  I  and  II 
are  each  complete  in  themselves  and  beside  textual  eluci¬ 
dations  have  prefixed  to  each  item  careful  bibliographical 
notices  for  the  student’s  further  guidance. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot,  O.  S.  B. 

The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America.  531 

West  123  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America  announces 
the  publication  of  two  volumes  of  “Genizah  Studies  in 
Memory  of  Doctor  Solomon  Schecter,”  forming  volumes  7 
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and  9  of  the  Series  of  Texts  and  Studies  published  by  the 
Seminary.  In  1902  when  Doctor  Schecter  left  England 
to  become  President  of  the  Seminary,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  permitted  him  to  bring  over  a  considerable 
number  of  Genizah  manuscripts  which  he  hoped  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  the  course  of  time.  This  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  and  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary  un- 
dertoolc  to  edit  these  in  his  honor. 

The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  Midrash  and  Haggadah 
and  is  edited  by  Professor  Louis  Ginzberg,  and  the  second 
volume  is  devoted  to  Liturgical  and  Secular  Poetry,  edited 
by  Professor  Israel  Davidson.  In  the  latter  volume,  be¬ 
sides  the  Genizah  Fragments  in  Cambridge,  texts  are  in¬ 
cluded  from  other  distinguished  public  and  private  col¬ 
lections  although  the  main  portion  is  of  the  Taylor-Schec- 
ter  Collection.  The  price  of  Professor  Ginzberg’s  volume 
is  $5.00  and  the  price  of  Professor  Davidson’s  volume 
$3.50. 

The  above  books  will  be  reviewed  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon.  By  Theodore 

and  Kermit  Roosevelt.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.) 

This  is  a  book  of  approximately  three  hundred  pages, 
the  diary  of  two  worthy  sons  of  a  distinguished  father, 
recording  their  experiences  in  pursuit  of  big  game  on  the 
heights  of  Central  Asia.  The  Roosevelts  are  hunters  by 
heredity.  The  expedition,  of  which  this  book  is  a  record, 
had  for  its  quarry  nothing  less  than  the  ovis  poll.  Well, 
what  is  the  ovis  poli  ?  That  of  course  is  the  first  question 
that  any  prospective  reader  of  the  volume  would  ask. 
For  an  answer  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  records  of 
Marco  Polo,  the  daring  forerunner  of  Columbus.  Marco 
Polo  describes  the  ovis  poli  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
hinterland  of  Asia.  He  is  a  great  long-horned  sheep,  that 
for  six  hundred  years  from  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  was 
supposed  to  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

If  there  is  an  ovis  poli  to  be  found,  a  Roosevelt  will 
find  him.  Therefore  under  the  patronage  of  the  Field 
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Museum  of  Chicago,  these  sons  of  Nimrod  went  forth 
into  the  wilds  far  beyond  the  Vale  of  Kashmir.  And  they 
succceeded,  at  the  cost  of  hunger  and  daily  peril  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year.  Their  method  of  obtaining  their 
equipment,  their  travels  through  countries  drenched  in 
romance,  their  dealings  with  natives,  their  adventures 
with  storms,  and  with  wild  beasts,  their  advances  tljrough 
mountain  passes  far  above  the  timberline,  and  their  re¬ 
turn  to  civilization  with  their  trophies;  the  story  is  told 
with  the  honesty  of  good  sportsmen,  and  in  the  graphic 
style  of  good  historians. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Pulpit.  (Fleming  H. 

Revell.) 

This  is  a  volume  of  sermons,  twenty-five  in  number, 
preached  by  as  many  ministers^  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  material  was  gathered 
and  edited  by  Rev.  Charles  Haddon  Nabers,  D.D.,  of  Pen¬ 
sacola,  Florida.  In  the  list  of  contributors  may  be  found 
several  of  the  leading  preachers  in  the  American  pulpit. 
The  sermons  cover  a  wide  field,  doctrinal,  expository, 
evangelistic.  They  are  thoroughly  evangelical,  and  indi¬ 
cate  that  popular  preaching  is  still  in  entire  accord  with 
the  Gospel  of  Inspiration  and  Atonement. 

The  introduction  is  written  by  Rev.  Charles  L.  Goodell, 
D.D.,  of  New  York.  The  following  paragraph  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Goodell’s  foreword :  “It  cannot  be  said  that  these 
sermons  are  not  up-to-date.  They  have  the  modern  view¬ 
point,  and  their  phrasing  is  not  the  phrasing  of  an  age 
that  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  practice  of  today.  But 
while  they  are  thoroughly  up-to-date,  they  do  advocate 
a  dateless  religion,  one  that  is  “the  same  yesterday,  today 
and  forever,”  a  Gospel  which  will  grip  the  soul  when  the 
stars  have  burned  down  to  their  sockets  and  gone  out, 
when  the  planets  have  scattered  their  dust  where  they 
once  blazed.”  The  volume  is  a  worthy  conrtibution  to  the 
religious ‘literature  of  today.  Wm.  Crowe. 
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Students  and  the  Future  of  Christian  Missions.  • 

This  is  the  report  of  the  Tenth  Quadrennial  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  Convention,  which  was  held  in 
Detroit,  December  28,  1927,  to  January  1,  1928. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  delegates  to  this  con¬ 
vention  included  students  from  593  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  together  with  stu¬ 
dents  from  23  foreign  countries;  missionaries  and  mis¬ 
sion  board  secretaries ;  student  pastors,  and  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  secretaries,  and  members  of  faculties  of  many 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  it  is  quite  important  that 
fathers  and  mothers  generally  be  advised  as  to  what  hap¬ 
pened.  This  book,  published  by  the  S.  V.  M.,  with  Gor¬ 
don  Poteat  as  editor,  is  an  answer  to  all  interested  in¬ 
quirers.  This  is  a  book  of  personal  experiences,  many  of 
which  are  related  in  stirring  fashion.  It  is  also  a  book 
that  outlines  the  ideas  of  consecrated  youth  regarding  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a  waiting  world.  That  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  approach  to  a  big  problem 
is  altogether  theoretical.  Reports  from  every  country  on 
the  globe  are  given;  reports  that  give  analyses  of  diffi¬ 
culties  and  forward  programs;  reports  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  spoke  out  of  experiences  of  years.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  are  well  worth  reading  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  world  wide  evangelism.  Wm.  Crowe. 

Beginners’  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Rev.  Harold  L.  Crae- 

ger,  B.D.  and  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Alleman,  D.D.  D.  C. 

Heath  &  Company,  New  York,  1927,  Pp.  356,  $3.00. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  task  to  write  a  successful  intro¬ 
ductory  grammar.  Especially  is  this  true  in  Hebrew 
where  so  many  new  problems  face  the  student  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  must  be  solved  en  masse.  The  present 
grammar,  working  on  a  deductive  method,  is  a  serious 
attempt  to  help  the  newcomer  into  the  world  of  Hebrew. 
Like  most  grammars  which  look  well  to  the  teacher,  the 
final  test  is  whether  the  student  will  pick  up  the  language 
more  quickly  and  accurately.  Time  alone  can  make  that 
test. 


